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Do You Talk Directly 
Into the Telephone? 


The proper way to use the tele- 
phone for best results is to hold 
the transmitter directly in 
front of the lips while you are 
talking. 


Do You Speak Pleasantly? 


Remember . .. it may be your 
best friend or best customer. 
Greet him as pleasantly as if 
you were face to face. Pleasant 
people get the most fun out of 
life anyway. 





Do You Hang Up Gently? 


Slamming the receiver may 
seem discourteous to the per- 
son to whom you have been 

. r ne . 
talking. You don’t mean it, of 
course, but it may leave the 
wrong impression. 














Do You Talk Naturally? 


Your normal tone of voice is 
best. Whispered words are in- 
distinct. Shouting distcrts the 
voice and may make it gruff 
and unpleasant. 











Do You Answer Promptly? 


Most people do. Delay in 
answering may mean that you 
miss an important call. The 
person calling may decide that 
no one is there and hang up. 
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The American Forestry <As- 
sociation is a citizens’ or 
ganization for the advance- 
ment of intelligent manage- 
ment and use of the coun- 
try’s forests and _ related 
resources of soil, water, wild- 
life and outdoor recreation. 


Its educational activities 
seek to bring about a better 
appreciation and handling of 
these resources, whether pub- 
licly or privately owned, that 
they may contribute in the 
highest degree to the wel- 
fare of the nation and its 
people. 


In addition to publication 
of two magazines — AMERI- 
CAN ForESTS and CONSER- 
VATION, both designed to 
keep before the people of 
the country important con- 
servation questions and is- 
sues, the Association carries 
on educational projects in 
various fields including for- 
est fire prevention, reforesta 
tion, protection of fish and 
wildlife, upstream flood con- 
trol, prevention of soil ero- 
sion, preservation of wilder- 
ness areas, establishment of 
national forests and parks, 
development of forestry by 
private endeavor, the teach- 
ing of conservation in the 
schools of the country, pro- 
motion of research in timber 
growing and use and ex- 
pansion of markets for for- 
est products. 


The Association is indepen- 
dent. It has no connection 
with any federal or state 
governments. It is non- 
political and non-commercial. 
All its resources and income 
are devoted to the advance- 
ment of conservation. It has 
been so operated since its 
founding in 1875. All eiti- 
zens interested in forestry 
and conservation are eligible 
for membership. 
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PEACHES ON WALNUT TREES 


Sir: You will be interested in the fol- 
lowing extract from Vol. 2—‘From Can- 
ada, Past, Present and Future,” by W. H. 
Smith, 1850, Toronto: “A young Scotch- 
man just arrived in the colony was stay- 
ing on a visit with a family of our ac- 
quaintanece residing on the bank of the 
Thames at London, Ontario. On the day 
after his arrival he walked out to take a 
stroll over the farm. Noi far from the 
house he came to a halt under one of those 
magnificent black walnut trees for which 
the western district is so famous. It was 
late in the autumn and the ground be- 
neath the tree was strewn with nuts. He 
stopped. What could they be? He had 
heard of American peaches and their great 
plenty and had read of their feeding pigs 
on them and he immediately concluded 
that this must be the fruit. What else 
could it be? He selected a fine one, raised 
it to his mouth, and took ‘a good bite.’ 
Such of our readers as ever tasted the 
pungency of the black walnut husk may 
imagine his vexation and disappoint- 
ment. What could be the matter with it? 
It couldn’t surely be ripe. He threw it 
down and tried another with no other re- 
sult than setting his lips on fire; utter- 
ing a hearty malediction on the writers 
who had thus deceived him, he ran in- 
doors, exclaiming that if those were 
American peaches he never wished to taste 
another.”—H. H. Blanchet, 239 Laurier 
Avenue East, Ottawa, Canada. 





ON THE SOUTHERN FIRE PROBLEM 


Sir: John P. Shea’s article, “Our Pap- 
pies Burned the Woods,” in your April 
issue was one of the most interesting I 
have read in some time. But as I read 
through certain portions of it, I confess I 
wondered whether or not Dr. Shea pos- 
sesses a full understanding of the woods 
burning problem in the southern states. 
He has very clearly presented the prob- 
lem arising from the time-honored prac- 
tices of certain native rural groups, usu- 
ally characterized by woeful economic and 
educational underprivilege. But he failed 
entirely to point out that there is also an 
“outsider” problem of no small propor- 
tions. 

For hundreds of miles up and down the 
Atlantie and Gulf Coasts pine woods are 
seattered hundreds of wooded estates 


Please 


owned by northerners, and comprising 
millions of acres in the aggregate. The 
yearly burning of the majority of these 
forest holdings constitutes a large and 
growing forest fire menace, one that was 
not mentioned in Dr. Shea’s appraisal. 

It would indeed be interesting if the 
Forest Service would have Dr. Shea select 
a unit among these outsiders in the South 
to learn the why and wherefore of their 
woods burning habits. He would not, as 
in the case of his “hillbilly” subjects, find 
these outsiders ill-fed, ill-housed, and ill- 
clothed, for a great many of them are 
millionares. He would, however, learn 
that some of their reasons for burning the 
woods are very similar to those motivating 
the “hillbillies” and “crackers.” 

Of course, any southerner would be 
rather short-sighted who did not appre- 
ciate the presence of these outside-owned 
estates. The taxes on the lands are paid, 
the activities of the owners provide em- 
ployment, and they contribute in other 
ways to the well-being of the region. But 
they do burn their woods. And when they 
excuse their actions by saying that certain 
studies show woods burning improves 
quail and shooting, it might be pointed out 
that only a few of them are going to the 
trouble of careful, controlled, light burn- 
ing, such as the particular studies recom- 
mend. Uncontrolled, wholesale burning 
appears to be the rule—Charles R. Ross, 
Clemson College, South Carolina. 





PRIZE GARDEN BOOK COMPETITION 


Sir: The Maemillan Company an- 
nounces a competition for the best garden 
book manuscript by an author who has 
not published a garden book previously. 
The award will be $1,000—$500 of which 
will be an outright payment, and $500 an 
advance against royalties. 

The competition will close November 
30, 1940, and the award will be announced 
January 2, 1941. The final judges of the 
contest will be Carol Fleming, Channel 
Bookshop, New York City; Elizabeth 
Hall, librarian, New York Botanical Gar- 
den; and H. S. Latham, vice president 
and editor of the Macmillan Company. 

Brochures giving the conditions of the 
contest, together with entry blanks, may 
be secured from Prize Garden Book Com- 
petition, The Macmillan Company, 60 
Fifth Avenue, New York.—The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York. 


NEW ENGLAND HURRICANE 
LUMBER FOR SALE 


by 
The Federal Surplus Commodities 
Corporation 


(Northeastern Timber Salvage 
Administration) 


Bids will be opened at 2 P. M. July 1, 1940, at the 
office of the Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation, 
(Northeastern Timber Salvage Administration), Wendel 
Phillips Building, 115 Chauncy Street, Boston, Massy. 
chusetts, for the purchase of 500 million board feet, 
or less, of rough pine lumber, sawed or to be sawed 
the said Corporation. 
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Location of Lumber 


Approximately 245 million board feet of lumber already 
sawed is located at 340 storage sites in the six Neg 
England States. All sites are accessible by truck and some 
are adjacent to railroads. Detailed information concerning 
site locations, volumes, kinds, and dimensions of lumber 
will be furnished on request. 

The remaining volume of approximately 255 million 
board feet will be sawed by the Corporation from logs now 
in water storage throughout the same area. An additional 
amount of logs and lumber, over and above the amount 
herein specified, has been reserved to provide for antiej 
pated needs of local wood-using industries 


Description of Lumber 


The lumber will be approximately 98 per cent northern 


white pine (Pinus strobus) and 2 per cent red pin 
(Norway). 

Lumber sawed to date is in standard sizes (square 
edged). It has been sawed full dimension and will mee 


all reasonable requirements for resawing and dressing t 
standard sizes 


Sawing of the remaining logs will be adjusted to suit 
reasonable requirements of the purchaser. 

All lumber has been well piled and that sawed during 
the staining season of 1939 was treated 


Bids 


Bids for the entire amount will be given preference but 
bids for lots of 25 million board feet or more will be 
considered on the basis of the values of such lot or lots 
in relation to the over-all value of the entire amount 


Main Conditions of Sale of Entire Amount 


1. Payment for all lumber must be made by January 
1, 1945. 

2. A minimum of 10 million board feet shall be paid 
for at the bid rate prior to January 1, 1941, and thereafter 
purchases shall be at the rate of not less than 10 million 
board feet per month, averaged on a quarterly basis 

3. The purchaser will be required to furnish a satisfa- 
tory performance bond in the amount of $250,000. 


4. A deposit of $50,000 must accompany all bids, by 
certified check payable to the Federal Surplus Commodities 
Corporation. The deposit of the successful bidder will be 
retained and applied to the purchase price of the lumber; 
or, if the purchaser fails to meet requirements, may be 
retained as liquidated damages. The deposit of unsuccessful 
bidders will be returned. 

5. Lumber will be sold in the condition in which it is 
found in piles at the storage sites. The sale will include 
merchantable pile bottoms and roof boards. 

6. No bid of less than $22.50 per thousand board feet 
of lumber will be considered. On January 1, 1941, and a 
three-month intervals thereafter, the Corporation will make 
adjustments in the bid purchase price, either up or down 
on the basis of variations in an index figure of prices of 
competing pine lumber. Adjustments will also be made in 
the bid purchase price in the event the lumber inventory 
varies more than 10 per cent in any one grade or thickness 
from present estimates. At no time during the life of the 
contract, however, will the purchase price be below $18.0 
per thousand board feet. 


7. The right to reject any and all bids is reserved 


In sale of less than the entire amount the above condl- 
tions will be modified to the extent desirable to make them 
consistent with the volume, location, and character of lua- 
ber on which bids are made. 


Responsibility of Bidder 


Before a contract is awarded the bidder will be required 
to furnish the Corporation evidence of satisfactory financial 
responsibility. 


Bid Forms and Detailed Information 


Bid forms and further information can be secured from 
the Administrator of the Northeastern Timber Salvage A& 
ministration, 115 Chauncy Street, Boston, Massachusetts: 
Prospective purchasers can arrange to inspect the lumber 
on application to the Administrator. 
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Ix THE growing, nation-wide movement 


to make America’s natural recreational 
facilities of greater service to the public, 
“Caterpillar” Diesel power plays a_ vital 
part! And that is not only true of tractors 
and motor graders which build and main- 
tain highways and trails as well as provide 
fire-protection in our wilderness areas . . . 


but it is also true of electric sets and engines! 

At Big Sur Camp in Pfeiffer State Park, 
California, two “Caterpillar” Diesel Engines 
furnish a city convenience that would have 
been too costly—if not impossible—a tew 
years ago. For these generator-connected 
“Caterpillar” Diesels supply Big Sur with 
electric light, heat and refrigeration—at a 


kw. hr. cost that averages approximately 
1 2/10c. 


Recognizing the utility, convenience, 
‘conomy and dependability of “Caterpillar” 
Diesel Power, federal, state and municipal 
governments employ it to a wide extent— 
to the taxpayers’ profit! 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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ATERPILLAR 


REO. U.S. PAT. OFF 


DIESEL ENGINES AND ELECTRIC SETS 


TRACK-TYPE TRACTORS ° ROAD MACHINERY 
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SAMUEL T. DANA 


SAMUEL T. DANA—one of America’s first-line foresters, 
able educator and distinguished in his profession, was first 
elected to the Board in 1935, after serving as a vice presi- 
dent for two years. His active connection dates back much 
further than his official connection, however, for during his 
many years in the United States Forest Service, Mr. Dana 
was in close sympathy with and supported the national work 
of The American Forestry Association. 

Born in Portland, Maine, in 1883, ‘‘Sam’’ Dana, as he is 
affectionately known to his army of friends, took his A.B. at 
Bowdoin—summa cum laude—in 1904; and his M.F. at Yale 
in 1$07—again summa cum laude. He also holds the honor 
ary degree of ScD. from Syracuse and Bowdoin. 

Entering the United States Forest Service in 1907 in the 





OUR DIRECTORS 


office of silvies and forest investigations, he served until 1921 
in various administrative capacities in the Branch of Re- 
search. Then for two and a half years he was Commissioner 
of Forestry for the State of Maine, later becoming the first 
Director of the Northeastern Forest Experiment Station. 
In 1927—after eighteen years with the Forest Service—he 
assumed his present position as Dean of the School of For 
estry and Conservation at the University of Michigan. 

With such a background of experience, his work at 
Michigan has been outstanding. His brilliant emphasis 
on social implications in the fields of forestry and general 
conservation is his greatest contribution to teaching. 
Active in the work of the Social Science Research 
Council, he has also served as President of the Society 
of American Foresters and Editor-in-Chief of the Journal of 
Forestry. He was Treasurer of the Society from 1910 to 
1913 and a member of the Executive Council from 1913 
to 1924. In 1925 he was elected president and served for a 
period of two years. In 1927 he was again made a member 
of the Executive Council due to a vacaney created by the 
election of one of the Council members to the Presidency. 
He was on the Editorial Board of The American Forestry 
Association from 1911 to 1915 and has been a member of 
the Ecological Society, American Association for the Ad 
vancement of Science, and other similar scientific organiza- 
tions for a number of years. Forest Service representative 
to the World’s Forestry Congress in Rome, he was also made 
a delegate of the Department of Agriculture to the Inter 
national Institute of Agriculture. 

Alumni of the ‘‘Trail Riders of the Wilderness,’’ Mr. 
and Mrs. Dana acted as Association hosts on the Wind River 
trip in 1935. Mrs. Dana, who is herself a biologist and edu 
cator of parts, has been an effective partner in her husband's 
many varied activities. Outside of his profession, Sam Dana 
plays a fast game of tennis, is well informed and keenly in- 
terested in bird life, and is seen a good deal with his field 
glasses in and around Ann Arbor, where he now makes his 
home. 
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FORECASTING the future in these war- 
dizzy days when even the stars in the heav- 
ens seem to hang upon question marks is a 
venture upon which the angels themselves 
might well hesitate to embark. Nevertheless, 
Europe’s war fields are throwing long shad- 





ows whose barbed points move deeper and 
deeper over American soil and challenge a reading of their probable meaning to our 
future course of life, liberty and pursuit of happiness. 

That the war is pulling and straining us — spiritually and materially — in many 
directions is manifest. The extent to which it may affect our forest economy is still as 
problematical as the war itself, but abundant signs portend deep changes. War calls for 
great quantities of wood and of things made of wood. Neither France nor England are 
self-sufficient as to forests and countries from which they have been getting their wood 
supplies are progressively being blacked out as the war lines expand. 

“The northern European countries which furnished us with the largest part of our 
wood supplies,” recently wrote a French forester, “are closed to us, and God alone ean 
tell for how long.” He was, of course, referring to Seandinavia, Finland, and Russia. 
Large French houses, particularly those that export to the United States and Canada, 
he went on to say, “can’t find in France either in the form of wood or cardboard the 
necessary packing crates for their consignments. Very large quantities are needed, in fact 
unlimited quantities.” So it is in other countries in Europe 





belligerent and neutral — 
which must have wood both for war and for maintenance of export trade. They are 


turning to the United States, and if and as the war continues the whole world — at 
least that portion that has access to the seas — may be forced to turn more and more 


to the forests of America. 

In the forests of the Pacifie Northwest, the war is writing a different story. On 
May 1, forty-three of some 120 ships which had been engaged in intercoastal trade be- 
tween Oregon and Washington and Atlantie coast points had been lost to the Pacific 
Northwest. They have been drawn into foreign trade by exorbitant cargo rates offered 
by the war-pressed and war-threatened countries. Those forty-three ships have been 
carrying to eastern markets thirty-seven per cent of the Oregon and Washington lumber 
production. Ships to take their places are not available and tidewater mills are being 
forced to curtail production or close down, throwing people out of work. The condition 
is not peculiar to lumber alone. It extends to other intercoastal shipments, notably wheat 
and wood pulp. 

On the opposite side of the continent, another pattern has taken readable form. It 
has its genesis in late events in Scandinavia. The United States is the greatest importer 
of pulp anl paper in the world. Last year eighteen per cent of its craft, thirty-eight per 
cent of its sulphite, and seventy-four per cent of its newsprint came from other countries. 
Most of its craft and sulphite imports came from Sweden, Finland, and Norway; most 
of its newsprint imports came from Canada. The Seandinavian countries are now blocked 
off, and apparently will remain so for an uncertain period. This means that in order 
to meet our own needs, we may shortly have to draw more heavily upon our own forests 
and the forests of Canada. What war-impelled measures Canada eventually will be 
forced to take in respeet to unlimited cutting of its own forests is one of many 
uncertainties. 

These and other signs are in the war shadows that criss-cross our forest lands. 
Piecing them together, there emerges the tenable prediction that if the war long con- 
tinues our forests wil! be subjected to heavy drain, the price of lumber, wood pulp, and 
paper will be forced upward, and growing timber in this country will take on new 
values. It is a situation that bears careful watching and careful handling that our forest 
resources may not be sacrificed to a war-crazed world economy but may be wisely con- 


served for our own defense—be it peace or war. 
Ona F 


Editor. 





The Blue Ridge Parkway—route of beauty to the wilderness—is the longest 
new road planned as a unit in our highway history and will eventually 
link the Shenandoah National Park, the George Washington, Jefferson and 
two divisions of the Pisgah National Forests and the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains National Park. This beautiful lookout is at Bluff Park, North Carolina 

















The Blue Ridge Parkway 


By STANLEY W. ABBOTT 


WITH the steady advance toward completion of the 
Blue Ridge Parkway in Virginia and North Carolina, 
there emerges a first clear picture by which to appraise 
the worth of the parkway idea as a means of bringing the 
national parks and forests closer to the people. 

Nation-wide recreational surveys that look beyond the 
local horizons emphasize not only the need of the fea- 
tured parks and forests at the “end” of the tourist jour- 
ney, but the betterment of the journey itself. The route 
to the wilderness often passes glaring billboards, hot dog 
shanties, and gas emporiums; a route traveled by trucks 
and buses, through a succession of towns and cities nerv- 
ous with. the business of living. These are the things 
which the traveler for the most part seeks to leave behind, 
and yet after their subtraction from both ends of the 
usual journey there is often little left which can be 
counted as a sum total of benefit. 

The Parkway project in its most simple analysis is 
something of a first direct answer to the requirements of 
the vacation motorist—a new element in recreational 
planning. Since the 500-mile scenic motorway will 
provide a well rounded vacation, high above the 
summer temperatures, remote from the towns and 
cities, and yet within a day’s drive for 60,000,000 
persons, it should amply test the soundness of the 
idea. Amid much talk of a national system of spe- 
cialized highways, this proving ground for the 
scenic parkway is timely. While any country-wide 
system would doubtless concern itself largely with 
express regional routes, many planners believe 
there is a place for the road of the purely recrea- 
tional type. 

The Blue Ridge Parkway is the longest new road 
planned as a single unit in American highway his- 
tory and, chain-like, will link the Shenandoah Na- 
tional Park, the George Washington and the Jef- 
ferson National Forests, two divisions of the Pisgah 
National Forest, and the Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park; and so it will fuse a large block of 
the eastern highlands into one recreational unit. 
From end to end of its now fully projected route, 
the Parkway will average better than 3,000 feet 
above sea level. Thus the summer tourist will travel 
the length of two southern states always in the 
invigorating coolness of the high mountains. 

The completed portion of the Parkway, including 
a 140-mile continuous stretch between Roanoke, 
Virginia, and Blowing Rock, North Carolina, dif- 
fers from the usual commercial highway princi- 
pally because of the parkway idea. Constituting a 
first adaptation of the broad right-of-way to the 
rural region, it differs also from such parkways as 
Colonial and Mt. Vernon and those near New York 
City which fit so well into the suburban plan. 
Though resembling in scale the Skyline Drive in 





Shenandoah National Park, it bears only remote likeness 
to this foster parent, despite the fact that it was from the 
enthusiastic reception of that road by the public that the 
Blue Ridge project had its birthright. 

By legal definition a parkway is described as a road 
devoted to recreation and located in a broad right-of-way 
along which the abutting property owners have no right 
of light, air, or access, and so is distinguished from the 
ordinary highway devoted to movement of traffic and 
within a narrow right-of-way along which the land owner 
has these various rights. According to this principle the 
highway departments of Virginia and North Carolina as 
their share in the joint enterprise are acquiring for the 
federal government what is essentially a recreational 
area, 480 miles long and about 800 feet wide. Through 
this park-like ribbon of land is built the two-lane motor- 
way. As a result of public ownership of land, the natu- 
rally beautiful roadside becomes possible of preservation, 
and where it has been despoiled, possible of landscape 
improvement. In effect, an ever-to-be-green, signless, 





In Southern Virginia, the Parkway winds in beau- 
ty through farm fields in the Valley section 














The policy of Parkway control assures that this will be an ever-green, signless, noncommer- 





sonable speed, and ease of 
driving. Viaducts, tunnels, 
retaining walls, and other 
special devices of the high- 
Way engineer have been 
employed in subduing the 
sharp curves and steep 
grades that normally char- 
acterize the mountain road. 
This strict discipline of the 
natural contours by Diesel 
power and dynamite has in 
some places resulted in a 
considerable sear even with 
unusual eare in planning 
and construction. In cer- 
tain rugged regions, exea- 
vation to create the thirty- 
foot road section has meant 
as high as 100,000 cubic 
yards to the mile (in low 
country four-lane highways 
are often built with as low, 
as an average, as 20,000 
cubie yards to the mile). 


cial road, set aside for motor recreation. This vista, seen from below, is of the Peaks 


of Otter, north of Roanoke, in Virginia 


and noncommercial cross section of the eastern highlands 
has been set aside for motor recreation. 
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The acquisition of thousands of private tracts more or 
less in the immediate path of the power shovel has re- 
quired the closest working together of the state and fed- 
eral agencies. Studies by the National Park Service call 
for land acquisition which varies in width from 200 to 
1,200 feet, and the requirements must be judged as much 
for the effect upon the residual private property as for 
control of the roadside picture. Private and public roads, 
cattle crossings, water rights, phone and power lines seri- 
ously involve the whole economy of many mountain 
farms. Relocations of these facilities must be arranged 
or entire holdings purchased outright. These problems 
and the natural desire of many mountain people to hold 
to the homes of forefathers contrive to make a more 
than usually difficult problem of acquisition. 

The Blue Ridge Parkway is laid out expressly ag a 
route for the leisurely tourist, but there has been little 
compromise in meeting the requirements of safety, rea- 
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Technicians are nevertheless con- 
fident that landscaping, plus the 
kindness of time, will largely 
erase any impression of ruthless machine methods. For 
the sake of safety native stone and timber bridges will 
carry the Parkway over or under the important trans- 
mountain highways. And operating policy will limit use 
of the Parkway to passenger vehicles. Where location of 
the Parkway interferes with utility roads, these are re- 
located to the side so that the independence and con- 
tinuity of the routes for trucks and buses are maintained. 

In order to keep construction costs within reasonable 
bounds while still holding to standards of curvature and 
grade, and as much to avoid excessive scar, it has been 
necessary to skirt some of the more rugged mountains. 
As a result the Blue Ridge Parkway does not exclusively 
follow the skyline but assumes a changing position with 
respect to the ridge tops. 

While the sweeping views over the low country may be 
compared to the full voice of the symphony orchestra 
and are the sounds that lift one from his seat, there are 
fine notes as well when the Parkway leaves the ridge for 
the more gentle slopes and the deeper forests. In fact, 
the panoramic crescendoes seem even bolder for the con- 
trast with these muted themes. Of yet quite different 
character, but still of interest to the overall pattern, are 
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the quiet fields and pastures which make unusual designs 
in many highland sections. Here an abandoned log cabin 
strikes a strange chord from out the rhododendron thick- 
ets, and again the air is haunted by a grist mill long 
stilled except for the water which splashes through a 
broken tail race—a sufficient chronicle of human history 
in these very old American mountains. 

As much as possible these features of nature and of 
history on the Blue Ridge will be preserved. Federal 
funds have been used to acquire many of them in their 
setting, and well beyond the normal width of right-of- 
way. In places an area of 6,000 to 10,000 acres em- 
braces a whole group of mountains. Selected also for 
logical distribution along the Parkway, roughly at twenty- 
mile intervals, these wayside parks will provide the set- 
ting for limited tourist facilities. Pienic and 
camp grounds, motor supply service 
stations, and sandwich shops will round 
out the motor vacation land, 
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complementing those in the tour- 
ist and resort towns scattered 
through the mountains. The recreational 
areas are being developed concurrently with Park- 
way construction through the CCC and the ERA 
work programs. Along with the provisions for 
many forms of aetive recreation, large areas in 
these parks will remain undeveloped so that the 
visitor may withdraw from the Parkway traffic to 
tramp or fish in the unbroken forests. Of interest 
to hikers is the Appalachian Trail which, on its 
way from Maine to Georgia, closely parallels the 
Parkway route through Virginia. 

The roster is long of the geography famous in 
the southern Appalachians. The new Parkway 
claims close or distant relationship to far more 
than should be listed here. Notable in Virginia are 
the Itumpback Rocks and the James River Gorge 
where the longest Parkway bridge will span the 
river, a two-track railroad and a major state high- 
way leading to nearby Natural Bridge. The twin 
Peaks of Otter north of Roanoke have been famous 
as a resort since the days of the horse-drawn coach. 
The Pinnacles of Dan on the Floyd plateau are now 
the site of an unusual hydro-electric development 
and are still of interest to students of geology and 
scenery alike. These rock cones project to rim height 
above the Dan River Gorge. South of the state 
line through the bluegrass highlands the pattern is 


Planned specifically as a route for leisurely travel, 

safety, reasonable speed and ease of driving are as- 

sured. Sharp curves and steep grades have been 

subdued. Here is seen a handplaced rock embankment, 
or retaining wall 
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one of fields and grazing cattle. In North Carolina are 
Grandfather Mountain which comes justly by its patri- 
archal name, the Linville River Gorge recently added to 
the Grandfather section of the National Forest, and the 
Craggy Gardens, balds of purple rhododendron above an 
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Also in this region is 
the 6,700-foot 
Mt. Mitchell, 
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composes the most skyward prominence east of the Mis- 
Skirting Asheville City, the Parkway will 
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settle to cross the French Broad River and then will rise 
high through the famous Vanderbilt forest in the Pisgah 
Mountains to approach the Great Smokies through back 
country in the Qualla Indian Reservation of the Eastern 
Cherokees. 

Perhaps the finest inspiration to be found in these 
forest-clad eastern mountains comes with the spring 
and the lavish flowering of an exceptionally wide range 
of trees and shrubs. The season extends from mid- 
April well into July, breaking first with the shadblow, 
closely followed by the 
dogwood and redbud. 
The pink azalea and 
the rare native flame 
azalea spread like fire 
through the under- 
brush and are un- 
equalled in extent and 
color. After mid-June 
the mountain laurel 
and the purple and 
white rhododendron 
are at their best, which 
superlative is fully 
justified, for in the 
Blue Ridge _ these 
plants reach tree-like 
proportions. Forest 
trees are also of wide 
variety. White pine, 
hemlock, and the bal- 
sam are among the 
finest of the  ever- 
greens; while the ma- 
ples, oaks, the beech 
and sour gum especial- 
ly contribute to moun- 
tain color in the au- 
tumn. This range of 
plant material is re- 
flected in the landscape 
development plans 
which call for the 
planting of only such 
native material as oc- 
curs in the adjoining 
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woods. This program 
is less one of embel- 
lishment than one of replanting to restore the preconstruc- 
tion condition. The flattening and the warping of road- 
way cuts and fills into the natural contours, and, under 
judicious supervision, clean-up of the woods and selective 
vista cutting are equally important parts of the work. 
Plans for maintenance and protection by the Park 
Service call for operating points at sixty-mile intervals, 
or in each third park. Management of traffic and 
ranger patrol of an aggregate boundary of 1,000 miles, 
along which abut many private holdings, necessarily will 
develop new problems of administration, certain elements 
of which will be peculiar to the parkway work. As an 











Building a viaduct in the course of construction of the Park- 
way in the vicinity of Humpback Mountain in North Carolina 


FOREST FIRE PREVENTION POSTER STAMPS 


From the National Poster Stamp Society comes the following comment on The American Forestry Association's new 
forest fire prevention poster stamps: "Permit us to congratulate you on producing your ‘Keep Your Country Growing—Not 
Burning’ poster stamps. Such stamps should go a long way in bringing to the public's attention the fact that they should be 
careful about fire when they are in the great outdoors. By using poster stamps you not only reach a large number of collectors 
who will keep these poster stamps for years to come, but you will also indirectly influence school children. The National Poster 
Stamp Society is indeed glad to give you a certificate of approval on this poster stamp and is also arranging to give it na- 
tional publicity in the next issue of its Poster Stamp Bulletin." 

Stamp out forest fires with poster stamps! Sheets of 100 stamps are now available at $! a sheet from The American 
Forestry Association, 919 Seventeenth Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C. 





example there is the problem of maintaining parkway 
lands. The charm of many sections in the Blue Ridge 
lies in the farm fields and pastures. Should these culti- 
vated areas within the right-of-way itself be allowed to 
return to forest indiscriminately, many of the fine views 
would be lost. The Parkway can hardly grow the corn 
and wheat or tend the cattle in the pastures, and so has 
resorted to leasing at nominal rentals those parkway 
lands naturally adapted to cultivation. In this manner 
the roadside picture will be maintained without cost to 
the United States and 
better neighbors may 
he made of nearby 
farmers. 

The Blue Ridge Park- 
way is being built un- 
der contracts  super- 
vised hy the Public 
Roads Administration 
whose engineers have 
prepared the plans 
collaboratively with ar- 
chitects and landscape 
arehitects of the Na- 
tional Park Service in 
accordance with an in- 
terbureau agreement. 
Through a total length 
of eighty-two miles of 
national forests there 
has been a close work- 
ing together with that 
Service on the park- 
way design and opera- 
tion. Many highway 
planners familiar with 
the Blue Ridge coun- 
try and its cliff sides, 
chasms, and spur 
ridges predicted that 
the Parkway would 
fall of its own weight 

“i . when the $30,000,000 
ad ed a proposal was first 
made six years ago. 
Currently, with more 
than 140 miles opened 
for traffic, an addi- 
tional 170 miles in various stages of construction, and 
with the entire route plotted on survey maps, its comple- 
tion seems reasonably assured. The character and use- 
fulness of the new Parkway should become definitely 
known during the next two years as added miles are 
opened to connect a continuous route from Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia, to Asheville, North Carolina. As the picture thus 
comes into sharp focus it can surely be said that the 
project will afford the tourist an unusual oppertunity to 
view the natural beauty of a country heretofore virtu- 
ally inaccessible, a country of bold panoramas, wild 
forests, and exceptionally beautiful flora. 
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LAST summer a brand new oc- 
cupation came into being in the 
United States. It is too new yet 
to have acquired a name, but the 
term of forest fireman might cover it—fireman used in 
the sense of one whose sole business it is to put out fires 
in the big timber. The men of this new ealling are picked 
men, in the most rigid meaning of that old phrase, and 
trained for the job in the manner of conventional fire- 
men of big cities. In other words, they are professional 
fire fighters. 

For many years, of course, federal, state and private 
agencies have employed men, thousands and thousands of 
them, to battle fires in the timber. When a really big 
fire got going, calls were sent to towns and cities to pick 
up crews as quickly as possible and send them to the 
woods. These crews, which were nothing more or less 
than mobs of men, were recruited largely from the hobo 
jungles near the watertanks in railroad yards, and from 
the saloons, cardrooms, poolhalls and lodging houses of 
the skidroad or bowery districts of the larger cities. Few 
of them were what you could call ambitious, and many, 
while glad to pick up a few dollars, didn’t really care if 
all the timber in the world burned up. Worse, most of 
them were soft of muscle, and hardly knew an ax from a 
hazel hoe, anyway. 

It took a mighty army of such fellows to do much good 
on a forest fire, even if conditions were favorable; and 
when humidity was low and the wind high, they might as 
well have been back in the city jungles as on a fire line. 

In more recent years the CCC has been used on fires 
and the youngsters have been found capable, under much 
direction, of doing good work, if not too far from trav- 
eled roads. But experience has shown a difficulty in sub- 
sisting these large crews in unac- 
cessible back-country where many 
fires start and often get out of 
hand. The enrollees have shown 
courage and willingness and have 
often done heroic work, but they 
are a bit too young, and even with 
a few months’ training they can. 
not be said to be experienced 
woodsmen. 

By 1938, the federal Forest 
Service had come to the conclusion 
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The Forest Service's original 40-man fire fighting crew—every man an expert 





By STEWART H. HOLBROOK that the mere massing of un- 


trained men for the purpose of 

fighting fire was not the best way 

of going about it. Such crews 
called for a lot of supervision. Accidents and illness, real 
or feigned, were prevalent. The cost was high. 

Somebody said: Why not a company of men of such 
calibre that every private in the lot would be capable of 
rating a captain’s commission? Out of this suggestion is 
emerging the “40-man crew” of the Forest Service 
compact gangs of smoke-eating hellions in which every 
last man is a triple-threat to any fire. 

The original 40-man crew was organized and trained 
on the Siskiyou National Forest, in Oregon and Cali- 
fornia. Last year it saw enough service on this and 
other forests to show its possibilities. The results were 
good enough to bring high official praise from forest 
supervisors who saw the lads in action. The coming 
season will doubtless find the 40-man crew established 
in other regions over which the Forest Service has juris- 
diction. 

Not just anybody can get into a 40-man crew, for 
qualifications are such as to keep out all but the most 
physically fit. Age limits are twenty-one and forty, with 
some variations permitted in exceptional cases. Unmar- 
ried men are preferred, and in any case men must be 
ready and willing to leave their families at an instant’s 
notice and to be gone all summer if necessary. 

Each member must be an experienced woodsman, 
which means genuine ability with ax, saw and other tools 
used in fire control work. He must also have the woods- 
man’s qualifications of being half-horse, half-alligator, 
in order that he may move easily over the roughest 
ground and through the thickest forest. 

He must have excellent eyesight, 
good hearing and a flawless diges- 
tion. His feet and legs must be 
‘capable of standing all sorts of 
punishment, including ground hot 
enough to sizzle bacon. His heart, 
lungs and kidneys must function 
under any conditions. He must 
have courage. If he is immune to 
the effects of poison oak and the 
bites of rattlesnakes, so much the 
better. Brains are hard to mea- 
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sure, but high intelligence is called for. The original 
40-man crew of the Siskiyou forest was something to 
contemplate. Its members’ average height was five feet, 
eleven inches. Their average stripped weight was 170 
pounds, none of it fat. Their average age was twenty- 
seven and one-half years. They were in as nearly a 
perfect physical condition as possible. 

The crew contained two qualified first-aid men, two cat 
(tractor) drivers, three men capable of cooking on the 
fire line, a radio operator, five powder monkeys who 
knew how to use dynamite, and ten rough and tough 
timber fallers who could whale into a six-foot fir snag 
and fell it in no time at all. Others in the crew were 
skilled variously in wiring, carpentry, bridge building, 
high rigging. Every one of them had had his eyes well 
watered and his skin made tawny by the smoke and fire 
of more than one forest blaze. 

Thus, the forty men were competent to meet almost 
every emergency commonly faced in the forest, whether 
the forest be calm and quiet or alive with the crackle and 
boom of timber burning up. Other crews in training for 
the 1940 season will be likewise. 

These men carry their own “bindles” and rigging. 
When they start out for a fire each pack contains, among 
other things, a four and one-half pound bed, a quart of 
water, and a three-day feed-bag of the condensed and 
dessicated foods known as “iron rations.” No supply 
train is needed for these fellows unless a fire requires 
more than three days’ work. 

When they get to the end of transportation, they get 
out and walk to the fire; and when they get to the fire 
they proceed, as one man, to put it out. The crew is 
divided into four squads, each squad having a straw-boss. 
A big boss, of course, is in command of all. But the 
theory of the picked and trained crew—and it has worked 
out very well in practice—is that teamwork will be al- 
most automatic. Every man is there because he is a real 
expert at one or more jobs and highly competent in any 
job that a forest fire calls for. 

The original 40-man crew was picked from names 
carefully selected by supervisors of several national for- 
ests in the Pacific Northwest. The men were hired for 
the season and paid by the month. And while none had 
to be taught to use ax, saw, or other woods tool, they were 
trained in some of the finer points of fire control work. 
They were instructed, for instance, on the subject of 
weather conditions, such as wind and air currents; on 
changes to be expected when certain weather factors be- 
come apparent; how to best use weather forecasts; and 
on the fascinating subject of humidity. 

They were shown how to determine the size, volume 
and moisture content of the great pile of fuel that makes 
up the woods. They were taught how level or steep ter- 
‘ain affects the spread and speed of fire. Natural fire 
barriers were pointed out. Veterans of many fires drew 
on their experience to describe the best time of day to 
attack a fire and the point of attack. If some of the 
men didn’t know it already, they were given a course in 
backfiring, in making the various kinds of trenches. 

The 40-man crew didn’t loll around and listen to radio 
and play ecards in the manner of city firemen while 
waiting for an alarm. In between calls they were used 
on the Siskiyou forest in bridge building, road building, 
laying telephone lines and such jobs. And always they 
trained for fire. Except for his day and night off, which 
were arranged by a staggered system, every man in the 
gang had to be within sound of the ranger’s siren at all 
times. The Siskiyou crew served on fires in several forests 
last summer, and in every case they were at the scene 
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many hours—sometimes as much as two days—before a 
pickup crew could have made it. And when they arrived, 
they proceeded to make fire-fighting history. Using the 
one-lick method of building fire trail, these picked storm 
troops went at a blaze with the speed, teamwork and 
endurance which had been expected of them. 

The one-lick style works thus: In the 40-man crew the 
required number of men are equipped with tools of the 
right kind and in sequence. The crew falls in behind the 
boss, keeping six to eight feet apart. Ahead are the ax- 
men, clearing the trail; after them come men using 
Pulaski tools, which are a sort of combination ax and 
mattock. Every few steps each man makes a stroke with 
his tool, but keeps right on going. Along toward the 
rear are men with hazel hoes, clearing the ground down 
to non-combustible soil. Shovelmen complete the trench. 
Behind them come men who back-fire on the inside of the 
trench. Lastly is the mop-up crew, taking care of any- 
thing not done by the main line. In some cases, men 





The captains map their plan of battle. Using 
the one-lick plan method, they attack a blaze 
with speed, teamwork and endurance 


with back-pack pumps went ahead to cool off “hot spots” 
and permit work closer to the fire. 

The one-lick style is merely the assembly line, sug- 
gested by the division of work in automobile and many 
other factories. 

The results of the original superman crew, as indicated, 
were highly satisfactory. It built five times as much 
fire line, per man, as the usual pick-up crew; and once 
built, the men were able to hold twice as much of it. The 
record, though, was even better than indicated because it 
was accomplished in face of the fact that the 40-man 
crew was always sent to what was considered the most 
difficult sector of a fire. 

Get-away time was fast. On oceasions of alarm when 
the crew was in its home camp, the time consumed be- 
tween alarm and the get-away averaged thirty minutes. 
When the crew had to be called in from the various jobs 
it was carrying on, the elapsed time was about an hour. 
Either is high speed compared to the time required for 
assembling and dispatching a pick-up crew. 

During the 1939 season the 40-man crew was sent to 
eight fires on five different national forests. The men 
traveled more than 3,200 miles by motor trucks—and how 
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Packing rations and equipment on their backs, these forty seasoned woodsmen move into action with amazing speed. On the fire 
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line they do the work of five times their number of less experienced men—and do it with history-making efficiency and dispatch 


far they walked will never be known. They built ap- 


yroximately twenty-eight miles of fire-control trench, or 
. . b=) 


line. But these figures don’t mean much. The thing that 
counts is what was accomplished, and the men who know 
best about this are the supervisors of the forests on 
which the crew performed. 

Supervisor D. J. Kirkpatrick of the Siuslaw National 
Forest thinks the outstanding advantage is the 40- 
manner’s ability to carry its own grub and equipment. 
Supervisor John R. Bruckart of the Willamette National 
Forest said there was no comparison in the physique and 
ability of a pick-up crew and the storm troops. Super- 
visor K. P. Cecil of the Columbia National Forest used 
the crew on a fire in terrain that he said would have been 
impossible for an average crew to cope with. The boys 
put out the fire. Another supervisor reported that the 
crew “probably saved a large part of their summer’s 
wages” by their competent action in one fire alone. 

The supervisors of national forests are probably as 
careful of what they say as any men living. When they 
even intimate that the 40-man crew is the real MeCoy, 
you may be sure it is the McCoy. 





developments: 


the necessary high standard field organization. 


REPORTING ON THE TRAIL RIDERS 


If you are planning to ride with one or more of the eight expeditions organized for the summer of 1940 by 
The American Forestry Association for its Trail Riders of the Wilderness, you will be interested in the following 


The Great Smoky Mountains Expedition—June 17 to June 25—is closed, the maximum number of riders 
having been achieved. However, a second trip is being organized to provide for continued interest in the wil- 
derness. This second party will leave Asheville on July 1, returning on July 9. These riders will follow the 
same itinerary as the first group. Organization and cost, of course, will be the same—$100 from Asheville. 


On the Spanish Peaks - Hilgard Expedition in Montana, the cost to the riders has been reduced from $150 
to $135 from Bozeman back to Bozeman. This saving is made possible by completing new packing arrangements. 
Expedition No. 4—Wind River Wilderness, in Wyoming, July 18 to July 31—has been cancelled because of 
packing complications which make it impossible to provide, at a cost consistent with expeditions in other regions, 


Just as a reminder, the first expedition is scheduled to leave Asheville, North Carolina, on June 17 for nine 
days in the Great Smoky Mountains, with a second party following the same itinerary on July 1. The second ex- 
pedition will leave Sun Valley, Idaho, on July 15 for fourteen days in the Sawtooth Wilderness. The third 
expedition will get under way on July 18 from Bozeman, Montana, for thirteen days in the Spanish Peaks-Hilgard 
Wilderness. On July 29 riders will gather at Silver City, New Mexico, for a thirteen day trip in the Gila Wilder- 
ness. On August 2 the first of the two fourteen-day Colorado trips will get under way from Glenwood Springs, 


But, lest young and strong men think the life of a for- 
est fireman is a bed of moss and cedar boughs, where 
birds sing sweetly all the day, it should be pointed out 
that the 40-man crew last summer worked as many as 
twenty hours on end, without sleep and with only such 
food as they carried on their backs. This work was done 
in an atmosphere and in a temperature that would make 
many men ill within five minutes. It is man-killing work, 
too, for the pace set is terrific and no woodsman likes to 
show or to admit fatigue. 

The work can be very dangerous at times, even in such 
a highly skilled crew, for forest fires are filled with in- 
tangible dangers that no man can foresee. Moreover, 
every man packs thirty-six and one-half pounds on his 
back to the fire, and in the tropic-like jungles of at least 
the Douglas fir country, that is a day’s work in itself for 
most men, without fighting fire all day and all night. 

In short, if the idea spreads and the 40-man crew of 
forest firemen becomes the factor it now appears likely, 
I am ready to nominate the members of such crews for 
the title of America’s Most Indestructible Men. They’ve 
simply got to be to survive. 








exploring the Maroon Bells - Snowmass Wilderness. The second Colorado trip, beginning at Glenwood Springs on 
August 18, will explore the White River Wilderness. Then on August 23, the fourteen-day trip in the Kings River 
Wilderness of California will get under way from Bishop. 


As the parties are filling up—make your reservations now. 
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Ancient Dutch map of Brazil, showing the Pernambuco coast. 





Note the Indians felling trees. Brazil- 


wood was first shipped in quantity from this section and was often called “Pernambuco wood" 


THE TREE THAT CHANGED A COUNTRY’S NAME 


By ELSIE A. PARRY 


INCONSEQUENTIAL things, like the pea in the Prin- 
cess’s bed, are often at the bottom of eventful cireum- 
stances. The early Portuguese explorers, coasting hope- 
fully along the eastern coast of South America, gazed 
at the forests and lush tropical vegetation with dis- 
appointed eyes. Gold and silver and precious stones 
were what they were looking for, not the flora, un- 
deniably luxuriant though it was, of this vast raw re- 
gion that had the additional disadvantage of being in- 
fested with human flesh-eating Indians. And yet a 
single tree, growing in anonymous splendor on the great 
Brazilian plateau, was destined to change the name of 
the land to which it is native and to supply, for almost 
a century, the sole reason for whatever interest Europe 
took in that wild country, so grandiosely baptised by 
its discoverer, Cabral, as Santa Cruz, the Land of the 
Holy Cross. 

From Santa Cruz to Brazil in six moves... .. It 
sounds like one of those popular modern word puzzles! 
Actually the change came about quite without intention 
— as so often happens—and was the cause of righteous 
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protest on the part of Church dignitaries, who claimed 
that “the alteration was due to the agency of the Devil, 
Brazil being a name given without consideration by the 
vulgar, who are not qualified to name the possessions of 
the Crown... .” Whatever the merits of the case, the name 
Brazil stuck. Robert Southey in his History of Brazil 
even goes so far as to maintain that “both for the sake 
of geography and euphony Brazil is to be rejoiced at.” 
For the sake of economics and simple justice as well— 
for it was the pdo Brasil, Brazil-wood, that placed Santa 
Cruz on the economic map of the sixteenth century. Out- 
side of monkeys and parrots, it was the first article of 
commerce from Portugal’s new colony to reach the Old 
World. Compared with the expected cargo of gold and 
diamonds, the shipload of red logs was unromantie 
enough, but at least it was useful. How useful, time was 
to tell. ... 

Unfortunately, we do not know whose discerning eye 
it was—history is often lamentably silent on such points 
—that first singled out the pao Brasil from the closely- 
ranked legions in the tropical forests of Santa Cruz. At 
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any rate, the wood was recognized as being similar to a 
certain red dyewood from the East Indies, long popular 
in Europe. This Oriental wood, said to have been known 
as early as 1198, now called “Indian Redwood,” yielded 
a dye that was braza or fiery red, so named from brasas, 
coals. Chaucer mentions it in “The Nonnes Preestes Tale”: 
“Him needeth not his colour for to dien 
With Brasil... .” 

The discovery of a dyewood in the New World was 
opportune. It seemed to be plentiful and certainly the 
trip across the Atlantic was shorter and less hazardous 
than the long jaunt to the East. Small wonder, then, 
that the Portuguese made the most of this economic plum 
that had been so casually dropped in their laps. In the 
sixteenth century whole fleets of Portuguese ships came 
to Santa Cruz for the valuable wood. The section came 
to be called the “Brazil Coast” and in time “the whole 
country obtained the name of Brazil, as we say the Gold 
Coast, the Slave Coast, the Sugar Islands. . . .” So im- 
portant was the dyewood trade that it was taken over 
as a royal monopoly. 

It is time to take a closer look at this remarkable tree 
which has got itself into the history books. Caesalpinu 
brasiliensis, or echinata, is as interesting botanically as it 
is historically. An early eighteenth century chronicler of 
South America goes into detail concerning its qualities: 

“The brazil or red-wood, is cut from a_ tree, some- 























what like the English oak for largeness and foliage; 
being hard to fell and split, which is done by negro 
slaves, who are also obliged to bring it to the sea- 
side on their shoulders. This wood is very heavy and 
dry: it crackles much in the fire and raises little smoak: 
it should be chosen in thick pieces, close, sound, and 
without any bark on it: but from a pale colour, upon 
splitting, it becomes reddish and has a sweetish taste 
when chewed. It is used by turners; as also to make 
a kind of earmine, by means of acids; and a liquid lacea, 
for miniature: however, the principal use is in dying, 
where it serves for a red colour, though it should not be 
used without allum and tartar... .” 

More than a century earlier John Nieuhoff, who trav 
eled extensively in Brazil between 1640 and 1649, had 
found Caesalpina worthy of note: 

“The stem or trunk of this tree is knotty, of a very 
agreeable scent, and sometimes two or three fathoms 
thick; its leaves are dark-green and small, thorny at 
the end, and grow on small stalks; the bark, which is 
about three inches thick, is generally taken from the 
trunk before it is fitted for sale. . . . Most of the trees 
grow about 10 or 12 leagues from the sea-side. .. .” 

Of course Europeans were not the first to discover 
the merits of Brazil-wood. The native Tupis, who, de- 
spite their predilection for human flesh, were by no 
means unintelligent, called the tree, “for its exeelleney’s 


Another ancient map, picturing activities of the daily lives of the savage Tupe Indians, the aboriginal inhabitants 
of this part of Brazil. In the l6th century, whole fleets of Portuguese ships came to Santa Cruz for the valuable 


wood that changed the country's name. 

















“Nieuwe Atlas of Wilhelm and Joan Bloev, circa 1629 A.D." 
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sake, Ibirapi- 
tanga.” But the 
Indians were en- 
tirely unable to 
comprehend the 
enthusiasm with 
which the white 
visitors to the 
coast carted 
away whole ship- 
loads of the hard 
heavy wood. 
“How is it,” 
said an old Tu- 
pinamba to De 
Léry, who trav- 
eled and record- 
ed his travels 
with equal dili- 
gence, “that you 
Mairs (French- 
men) and Peros 
(Portuguese) 
come so far to 
feteh wood? 


Hlave you none for burning in your own country?” all that he leaves 

“Plenty,” answered De Léry, “but none of the same 
7? . 

kind as yours; and we do not want it for burning, but for 








Pernambuco Logs—one of Brazilwood's many 
aliases, and said to be the wood for violin bows 


“His children or his nearest kin,” 





much of it?” 
“In my coun- 
try,” answered 
De Léry, “one 
man buys all the 
wood which the 
ships carry 
home; in addi- 
tion he has more 
red cloth, more 
knives, more 
seissors, and 
more looking 
vlasses than are 
in all Brazil.” 
“Wonderful!” 
cried the Tupi- 
namba. “And 
this man, does 
he not die?” 
“Certainly,” 
replied De Léry, 
“he dies like 
other men.” 
“And who has 


De Léry said. 
“Truly then,” quoth the Tupi, “you Mairs are remark- 


dyeing, just as you dye your cotton cords and your able fools. For, why should you endure all the hardships 


feathers.” 


“But,” rejoined 
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you tell us of in crossing the sea, to get these things for 


Chipping Brazilwood in preparation for the extraction 
of the dye, at an American plant at Chester, Pennsylvania 


Indian, “why do you want so your children?) The same earth which supports you also 





American Dyewood Company 
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supports them when 
you are gone. So it is 
with us and with this 
we are contented... .” 

This Indian _philos- 
ophy has its points! 

At any rate, the 
story throws light on 
the greed of the Euro- 
peans, who recklessly 
stripped the virgin 
forests of Brazil-wood 
in those haleyon days 
when conservation was 
an idea yet unborn. 
The great demand for 
the dyewood gave rise 
to a situation that was 
to affect profoundly 
the course of Brazilian 
history: it led to the 
development of slav- 
ery. 

The Portuguese in 
Brazil had small inter 
est in heavy manual 
labor — swashbuckling 





adventure was more in 
their line. But, unfor 
tunately, the Brazil- 
wood which was to 
make their expeditions 
to the New World 
financially worthwhile 
grew some thirty miles 
inland — and not only 
inland, but also high 
up on the Brazilian 
tableland, which was 
separated from the 
coast by a practically 
unbroken range of 
mountains. Roads 
were, of course, non- 








trees were described 
botanically. Later 
they were differen- 
tiated under such 
geographical designa- 
tions as Pernambuco, 
Fernambuseo, Para, 
and Bahia wood; 
still later the original 
name Brasil was ¢or- 
rupted to brasillete, 
brasilletto, and the 
like. But whatever 
their names, the trees 
produced similar dyes 

from the heartwood 
only varying In col- 
or from yellow and 
yellowish red, to erim- 
son. The addition of 
an acid turned the col- 
oring matter yellow or 
orange, depending 
upon the quantity of 
brazilian in the wood; 
the addition of an al 
kali turned it erimson 
red. To quote a nine- 
teenth century com 
mentator: “Brazil 
abounds in valuable 
woods ... among them 
the Brazil, from which 
an elegant dye is ex 
tracted; and, it is said, 
the color will last as 
long as the material.” 
No wonder European 
dvers clamored for 
Brazil-wood! In those 
days when fashions 
did not change over 
night, garments were 





expected to give 





existent and so were 
pack - animals. But 
there were Indians... 
The Indians, however, 
developed a curious and active aversion to being turned 
into beasis of burden. The Portuguese, for all their in- 
genious methods of refined torture, found the natives 
hard to domesticate. 
amenable. 


African negroes proved more 
The black men, brought to the coast by 
thousands in the “hell-holes of the slave trade,” were set 
to lugging down the Brazil-wood logs from the plateau 
to the shore—long lines of sweating humans stumbling 
along in the tropic heat, weighed down by heavy balks 
of red wood. It turned out to be an excellent economic 
arrangement for the Portuguese! When the demand for 
Brazil-wood fell off and the sugar plantations began to 
thrive, the blacks were there to do the work. Later, with 
the discovery of gold and diamonds, they were turned 
into the mines. 

Several varieties of Brazil-wood, all lumped together 
under that name, were shipped to Europe long before the 
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Identifying characters of Brazilwood—flowers, leaves, fruit years of service and 
and seed. From Chaumeton's ‘Flore Medicale'"—Paris, 1815 


the color was expected 
to retain its brilliance 
as long as the fabric 
held together,—and it usually did so. 

Today synthetic dyes have largely displaced the old 
favorites-—“Fustick, Speckled Wood and Brazil,” as 
Dampier called them-——-and Brazil-wood, per se, is very 
little known to the present generation of dyewood deal- 
ers in the United States. The Brazil-wood of our trade, 
says Samuel J. Record, the tropical wood expert, now 
comes exclusively from the west coast of Nicaragua, and 
is Haematorylon brasilleto, tull brother to Logwood 
(Haematoxylon campechianum). Apparently a differ- 
ence of one atom in the molecules of the color principles 
makes the distinction between the two. The coloring 
principle of Brazil-wood oceurs in several genera and 
that is why so many woods are called Brazil. But no 
modern dye vat ean reproduce the old romantic associa- 
tions that cluster around Brazil-wood, whieh changed 
the destiny of half a continent. 
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MORE FISH FOR THE BACKWOODS ANGLER 


By EDNA N. SATER 


“HUNDREDS of little fish- 
during a heavy local shower and were afterwards found 
swimming in pools between the cotton rows.” This re- 
port by J. W. Gardener, voluntary weather observer of 
Tillers Ferry, South Carolina, in June, 1901, could be 
coming from any number of localities these days. But 
not as the result of a weather phenomenon such as he 
recorded. The modern “showers of fishes” are completely 
man-made, descending 

from 


fell 


-cat, perch, trout, ete. 


airplanes used 
planting fish in 
lakes in remote moun- 
tainous regions. 

This rather spectac- 
ular operation is the 
latest device of the 
federal Bureau of 
Fisheries to keep these 
back country lakes 
stocked for the hardy 
fisherman. Heretofore 
accessible only by 
means of pack horses, 
the of stock- 
ing them has been dif- 
ficult, costly and not 
always successful. The 
time involved in horse- 
packing cans of fin- 
gerlings over many 
miles of rugged trail 
often resulted in heavy 


for 


process 


Attaching parachutes. The 
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cans are successfully dropped from 
an altitude of 250 feet by a plane flying eighty miles an hour 


~ 


losses even before the fish were planted in the lakes. With 
such a low rate of survival, the operation was extremely 
costly and, in some areas, ineffectual. 

To those faced with this knotty problem, aireraft 
seemed to offer the logical solution. Its use would re- 
duce to minutes the long hours required for horse pack- 
ing, thereby reducing if not eliminating altogether fish 
losses between the hatcheries and the lakes. With this 


saving in fish and 
hours, it was reasoned, 
costs could be mate- 


rially reduced — more 
lakes would be stocked. 
The big question was 


whether or not the 
voung fish could be 
dropped from. air- 


planes into the lakes 
without serious injury. 

Experiments fol- 
lowed. Using hydro- 
planes, the Bureau of 
Fisheries in coopera- 
tion with the Wash- 
ington Fish and Game 
Department, poured 
several cans of finger- 
lings, about three and 
a half inches long, 
from a plane flying 
eighty miles an hour 
and at an altitude of 
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25) feet. The test was 
successful. Examination 
of the lake revealed no 
dead or injured fish. 
The little fellows were 
swimming around, work- 
ing out into deeper wa- 
ter in the same manner 
as if planted from the 
shore. In a second test 
the cans were dropped 
by parachutes, the fish 
escaping through holes 
cut in the top of the 
eans. This also was 
successful. 

In the great Sawtooth 
Mountains of Idaho are 
many lakes that ean be 
reached only by pack 
horses. Because of their 
great distance from 
roads, it is practically 
impossible to keep them 
stocked. Fishermen get 
to them without trouble, 
but few trout can sur- 
vive the long pack trip 
overland. So into this 
region the Bureau of 
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A happy landing. The fish escape through holes cut in the top of the can. In other 
experiments, fish were dumped into the water from heights of from 250 to 500 feet 


Fisheries moved its aerial fish planting experiments. loading. All told, the Idaho operation planted nearly 
In cooperation with the federal Forest Service, the 80,000 fingerlings in the back country lakes, 60,000 of 

Idaho Fish and Game Commission and the Frontier Club, which were eastern brook trout, 14,000 three-inch rain- 

the tests were carried out from the government hatchery bow trout, and the remainder five-inch rainbow trout. 

at Hagerman. A special tank was constructed for the While these experiments are breaking ground for more 

hydroplane so that the water for the fish could be aerated. extensive fish planting by airplane in our rugged conti- 


This was achieved with 
a pump powered by a 
small windmill that 
whirled in the slipstream 
from the plane’s propel- 
lor. Furthermore, a gate 
was built in the bottom 
of the tank so that its 
load of fish and water 
could be dumped by 
lever action. 

The Idaho experi- 
ments proved to the sat- 
isfaction of those en- 
gaged in them that 5,000 
fingerlings can be safely 
carried for thirty min- 
utes in these specially 
constructed tanks. This 
is sufficient, as the av- 
erage time for a round 
trip to the back country 
lakes was but twenty 
minutes. It was also 
found that fish could be 
dropped from an alti- 
tude of 500 feet without 
injury. Furthermore, the 
operations did not prove 
costly. The cost of char- 
ter of the plane was $20 
an hour, or approxi- 
mately $10 a round trip 
including time for re- 
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Checking results. No dead or injured fish were found, indicating complete success. 
Nearly 80,000 fingerlings, up to five inches long, were air-planted in Idaho lakes 
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nental back country, airplane planting of fish was under- 
taken by the Bureau of Fisheries in Alaska in 1931. At 
that time the eastern brook trout was introduced into 
barren lakes in the vicinity of Ketchikan, Wrangell, 
Petersburg, Red Bluff and Juneau. The distribution was 
made by chartered airplanes from Juneau, where they 
were brought by boat from the Yes Bay hatchery. Be- 
‘ause of the size of most of these lakes, which permitted 
safe landings for seaplanes, the methods of planting were 
greatly simplified. When the planes came to rest on the 
surface cans of fingerlings were merely poured into the 
water, just as they would be from land. 

Following the successful planting of eastern brook 
trout in Alaska in 1931, a further extension of the range 
of that species was undertaken in 1932 when 36,000 fin- 
gerlings were distributed to eleven interior land-locked 
lakes in southeastern Alaska. As before, the trout were 
hatched and reared at the Yes Bay hatchery. Seaplanes 
were again used to distribute these fish to Manzanita 
Lake, Grace Park, Perseverance Lake, and Mahoney 





The old method of stocking remote lakes by pack horses, as shown above, is costly and 


often unsuccessful. Many fish die enroute. The airplane, 
plant more fish in the rugged back country than can 


Lake in the Ketchikan region, as well as to Lake Has- 
selburg on Admiralty Island. 

Since the Bureau of Fisheries neither owns nor oper- 
ates its own planes, it cooperates with state agencies in 
planting experiments by supplying the fish for stocking, 
and by having its representatives act as advisors and 
observers. While the Bureau utilizes airplanes in main- 
taining aerial patrols over our fisheries in Alaska, such 
plane service is handled entirely by contract with private 
companies. 

The Canadian Government has also experimented ex- 
tensively with airplane fish planting. An article on this 
subject, printed in the Transactions of The American 
Fisheries Society for 1938, demonstrates that Canada has 
found it possible to drop young trout, from three to five 
inches in length, from an airplane flying at an altitude 
of 100 feet or more, without any ill effect either from 
the descent or the shock of landing. The cost per mile 
is estimated at thirty cents, with a plane capacity of 
600 pounds. 

While airplane planting of fish is spectacular, it is only 
one method that is used in doing a small part of a big 
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in twenty minutes, can safely 
pack horses in two days 





job. The bulk of the distribution is done by more pro- 
saic methods. 

Three especially equipped railroad cars are operated 
by the Bureau of Fisheries in connection with fish dis- 
tribution from its 110 hatcheries located in the various 
states. These cars annually travel approximately 50,000 
niles, stocking public waters in virtually every section of 
the country. They are of the Pullman type and travel 
in passenger trains. Deliveries are made to applicants 
while the train makes its customary stops to receive and 
discharge passengers. The cars are equipped with both 
steam and electric air compressors for forcing air into 
fish containers to renew the supply of oxygen in the 
water. The fish are carried in insulated compartments. 

Most of the Bureau’s hatcheries are now using auto- 
mobile trucks to make deliveries of fish. These are fitted 
with racks enabling them to carry loads of from forty to 
100 fish pails. The Bureau also operates a small fleet of 
tank trucks carrying the same provision for aeration as 
the fish cars. Thousands of miles of streams in the na- 
tional forests have been 
surveyed by the Bureau 
and a stocking program 
has been completed. 
Through an agreement 
with the Forest Service, 
this program will be 
followed as closely as 
possible, emphasis being 
placed on the provision 
of good fishing as one 
of the recreational fea- 
tures of the forests. 

In the past the na- 
tional parks as fish pre- 
serves have not been 
given the consideration 
to which they are en- 
titled. Recently, how- 
ever, the Bureau has 
established stations in 
Yellowstone, Glacier and 
the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains Parks. Skilled fish 
culturists are assigned 
to make collections and 
incubate eggs of the 
various species, the re- 
sultant fry and fingerlings to be liberated in the waters 
most suitable for them. 

The Bureau’s contacts with the Forest Service and the 
National Park Service are governed by definite agree- 
ments whereby stocking and other activities on the lands 
under their control are performed in conformity with a 
mutually agreeable program. 

In brief, where there has been developed a program of 
recreational use for federal lands, and angling has been 
a part of the program, the Bureau of Fisheries has en- 
tered the picture as the principal federal agency capable 
of providing such angling. 

In utilizing the airplane to keep remote, back country 
lakes stocked with fish, the federal government is merely 
following the method of progressive anglers who fish in 
them. More and more is the airplane being used by 
sportsmen as a quick means of reaching these wilderness 
waters. This is particularly true in Alaska. There the 
angler can leave his home in the early morning, enjoy a 
day of exceptional sport, and return in the evening from 
a trip that would represent several days of travel and 
physical hardship if made overland. 
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CONSERVATION AND PEACE 


GIFFORD PINCHOT, in an address before the Eighth 
American Scientific Congress in Washington, D. C., on 
May 11, made a proposal that is so pointedly timely 
it should have world-wide standing as the conservation 
editorial of the month. We are making it ours by quot- 
ing it in full. The proposal rightly received the approval 
of the Congress which took steps to establish an Inter- 
national Conservation Commission to represent all the 
Americas. 

After reviewing the beginning and spread of conser- 
vation, dating from before the Conference of Governors 
in May, 1908, called by Theodore Roosevelt, Mr. Pinchot 
told of plans made then and during the next year for « 
world conference on natural resources. The elder Roose- 
velt, believing that international cooperation in dealing 
with natural resources would work powerfully against 
war and for permanent peace, sent invitations to fifty- 
eight nations to meet in the Peace Palace in The Hague 
in September, 1909, but the meeting was circumvented by 
change of Administration. Continuing, Mr. Pinchot said: 

“National life everywhere is built on the foundation 
of natural resources. Throughout human history the ex- 
haustion of these resources and the need for new sup- 
plies have been among the greatest causes of war. 

“A just and permanent world peace is vital to the 
best interests of all nations. When the terms which 
will end the present war are considered, the neutral 
nations should be in position to assist in finding the 
way to such a peace. That being so, it would be wise 
to prepare in time. 

“The proposal is that the nations of the Americas 
prepare now for an endeavor to bring all nations to- 
gether, at the right moment, in a common effort for 
conserving the natural resources of the earth, and for 
assuring to each nation access to the raw materials it 
needs, without recourse to war. 

“In all countries some natural resources are being 
depleted or destroyed. Needless waste or destruction 
of necessary resources anywhere threatens or will 
threaten, sooner or later, the welfare and security of 
peoples everywhere. Conservation is clearly a world 
necessity, not only for enduring prosperity, but also for 
permanent peace. 

“No nation is self-sufficient in essential raw mate- 
rials. The welfare of every nation depends on access 
to natural resources which it lacks. Fair access to 
natural resources from other nations is therefore an 
indispensable condition of permanent peace. 

“War is still an instrument of national policy for the 
safeguarding of natural resources or for securing them 
from other nations. Hence international cooperation in 
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conserving, utilizing, and distributing natural resources 
to the mutual advantage of all nations might well re- 
move one of the most dangerous of all obstacles to a 
just and permanent world peace. 

“Since the American nations are less dependent on im- 
ported natural resources than European nations, and 
since they are already engaged in broadening interna- 
tional trade through negotiated agreements, their initia- 
tive to such ends would be natural and appropriate. 

“The problem of permanent peace includes, of course, 
great factors which the foregoing proposal does not 
cover. But it does cover that factor which is certainly, 
in the long run, the most potent of them all. 

“If the foregoing proposal is adopted, facts in sup- 
port of it will be needed, and a plan for assembling 
them. The formulation of a general policy and a spe- 
cifie program of action would follow. 

“Facts for each nation separately, for groups of na- 
tions, and for the whole world might well be assembled 
under the general classes of forests, waters, lands, min- 
erals, and wildlife. In brief outline they should include: 

“As to conservation-resources in existence, consump- 
tion, probable duration, waste, conservation if any, 
necessary reserves, and available surplus. 

“As to fair access—present interdependence of na- 
tions in natural resources (raw materials), with the 
origin, destination, and quantities of imports and ex- 
ports present barriers to fair access; and sources of 
pressure upon nations to acquire natural resources. 

“The information just outlined undoubtedly exists in 
sufficient detail for the present purpose, and ean be 
put together without original investigation. It could 
well be done through a commission appointed for that 
purpose representing all of the American nations. 

“The gathering of information through the creation 
of such a commission might, I believe, properly be ree- 
ommended by the Eighth American Scientifie Congress 
to the governments of the American nations. 

“Formulation by the commission of a plan and of 
recommendations to the American governments for a 
general policy and a specific program of action, inelud- 
ing the presentation of the plan when prepared to neu- 
tral and belligerent nations, would follow. 

“Such a commission would be of immense and lasting 
value to the American nations. It could not but ad- 
vance their interests, both individual and mutual, in 
addition to opening a road toward a workable basis 
for permanent peace. 

“Finally, the situation in Europe and in Asia sug- 
gests that action for the purpose outlined above was 
never more necessary than at present.” 
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ONE HUNDRED boys sat in a semi-circle around a red 
forest fire truck of the New York State Conservation 
Department. Gray blankets were draped around their 
young bodies to ward off stray mosquitoes and cool evening 
breezes of the Adirondack Mountains. There was silence 
as a forest ranger mounted the truck, settled himself on a 
milk-can of water and began talking about the forests. 

These youngsters were so-called underprivileged chil- 
dren from every section of New York City—from teem- 
ing, noisy, hot streets of the East Side, Hell’s Kitchen, 
Harlem, Red Hook and the Bronx. They had journeyed 
250 miles into the Adirondacks to spend three weeks at 
Fox Lair, the 1,200-acre camp of the New York City 
Police Athletic League. 

The forested mountains were a revelation to the boys, 
virtually none of whom had ever before been away from 
city environments. Although housed in the buildings of 
a once famous show-place of the Adirondacks, the estate 
of the late Richard Hudnut, the boys were living in a 
real wilderness. Surrounding them were endless miles 
of state-owned forests and mountains, abounding in fish 
and game. 

During the past three years 170,000 children in New 
York City have joined the Police Athletic League. That 
number is equal to approximately half the total popula- 
tion of Vermont or twice that of Nevada. The purpose 
of the league has been to supervise the recreation of 
children and thereby cut down juvenile delinquency. 

In the old days of not so long ago youngsters from the 
poorer districts were constantly finding themselves in 
serious serapes with the law. Thoughtless rather than 
malicious, they broke windows, swiped fruit from push- 
carts and stole candy; suddenly found themselves haled 
to court and later mingling with a motley crew of pris- 
oners awaiting trial in jail. It was only another step 
before they became criminals. 

Today that picture is changing. Instead of fearing the 
police and revolting against law and order, the young- 
sters are beginning to look upon them as friends,—per- 
sons who organize athletic contests in city playgrounds 
and block off play streets for games of shuffleboard, pad- 
dle tennis and volley ball. And then two years ago when 
Mrs. Hudnut donated Fox Lair to the League, the need- 
iest of the youngsters were enabled to look to the police 
for a real vacation. 
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ranger points out the trail to youthful hikers 





RIDES 


At Fox Lair, the New 
York City Police Camp 
for Underprivileged Boys 


Fox Lair is surrounded by miles of state-owned forest 
wilderness. Its 1,200 acres include a thirty-room man- 
sion, four eight-room houses, two barns and numerous 
other buildings. During the experimental summer of 
1938, some 120 city boys averaging about thirteen years 
of age had the run of the place. Last summer the num- 
ber was increased to almost 350, the boys attending in 
three groups. 

The expenses of operating the camp, except the sal- 
aries of workers assigned by the recreation department 
of the WPA, are met by 
the Police Athletic League 
within the limits of its 
funds. Most of these By 
funds come from the an- 
nual show “Around the ARTHUR G. DRAPER 
Clock,” which is produced 
in Madison Square Gar- 
den by the New York Po- 
lice Department. The re- 
maining funds come from 
private contributions. Ex- 
penses have been so pared that $100 will send twenty 
children to Fox Lair for a week. 

The Police Athletic League campers on arrival at Fox 
Lair are divided into tribes of eight and assigned to 
leaders, known as chiefs. The program is directed to- 
ward acquainting the young Indian braves with those ex- 
periences little or never before known to them, such as 
hiking and overnight camping trips, nature study, nature 
craft, camp craft, swimming, boating and cooking. In 
addition, various jobs such as policing grounds, taking 
care of dining halls, washing dishes, cutting wood and 
other camp chores are assigned to each tribe and rotated 
daily. 

John H. Morris, sixth deputy police commissioner, said 
of the boys last year they were definitely benefited physi- 
cally, mentally and morally by camp life. “These youths,” 
he added, “have a new idea of the value of things. 
Crowded tenements, paved streets und the noisy environ- 
ment of city life are no longer the only goal they can 
hope to reach. They have gained their very first contact 
with nature.” 

The forest ranger told the blanketed boys in the semi- 
circle he would like them to write essays on why they 
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thought New York had adopted the slogan “Prevent For- 
est Fires—It Pays.” He said there were no rules and 
they could write as much as they wished, preferably in 
the form of letters home to parents. The winner was to 
receive a jack-knife. All the ranger wanted to do now 
was to give the boys a few suggestions about conservation. 

Like the majority of peopie, the boys were unaware of 
New York’s wilderness resources. They thought Fox 
Lair was just an oasis in the midst of a vast industrial 
state. And yet in the Adirondacks alone New York owns 
more than 2,000,000 acres, an area almost as large as 
Yellowstone National Park, the largest of the parks. 
Adding the state-owned part of the Catskills, the whole 
forest preserve is considerably larger. With this unique 
eastern wilderness within a comparatively short driving 
distance of half the population of the country, adminis- 
tration becomes a major task. Not the least of the prob- 
lems by far is that of forest fire control. 

With this introduction the ranger rambled along. He 
forgot the few notes he had jotted down and told the 
boys how fires are put out, how they destroy the beauty 
of the forests, burn to death the game, spoil the fishing, 
open the way for insect attacks, ruin valuable timber 
crops and eventually lead to soil erosion and floods. 

He asked them to be tidy around camp with old papers 
and tin cans because a messy forest is no more attrac- 
tive than a messy city. But, especially, he requested them 
to be careful in the woods with matches, to clear a space 
for campfires, to build small fires and then, when ready 
to leave, to be sure the fire was out, throwing water and 
dirt on it. 

Slightly hoarse from talking loud and long, the ranger 
suddenly thought he might better have stuck to his brief 
notes and finished with a longer display of fire fighting 
tools and a demonstration of the fire pump. That would 





Camp Lair boys receive a lesson in forest fire prevention 
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have been more spectacular. After all, these were city 
boys, all under sixteen, far away from their public 
schools and most likely in no receptive mood for a long 
lesson on the social and economic benefits of conserva- 
tion. He was afraid he had bored them. 

Nevertheless, although hesitatingly, he asked if there 
were any questions. Hands shot up. Questions were 
fired thick and fast, some serious, others facetious. These 
were city boys with none of the proverbial shyness and 
restraint of their country brothers. “What do you have 
to do to become a ranger?” “How old do you have to 
be?” “What kind of graft do you get?” “How long would 
it take to climb Black Mountain?” “What do you do if 
there are two fires at the same time?” “What do you do 
if your telephone line breaks?” “How do you get men to 
fight fires?” “What happens when a fire starts at night?” 

Still answering questions, the ranger packed up, 
hopped into the cab of the truck and gave a departing 
salute to the boys with a lusty whine of his siren. A few 
days went by and he had qualms about any essays being 
written. Exploring the woods, swimming, discovering 
animals, playing games, surely all these activities were 
much more interesting than writing essays on conserva- 
tion. But then a day or so later Lieutenant Eugene Me- 
Gillicuddy drove up and handed over forty essays. 

Forty out of a possible hundred-odd essays was a 
rather satisfactory return, thought the ranger. Further- 
more, all the essays were earnest and serious in an effort 
to promote conservation. These youngsters were having 
the time of their lives at camp and they were not going 
to have some careless person burn the woods and perhaps 
destroy all chances of forest recreation. 

It is safe to venture the statement that these so-called 
underprivileged boys will make good and careful woods- 
men, proud of their nation’s natural resources. It was 
no particular persuasive power of the ranger, only the 
fact the boys were impressionable and that a new line of 
thought had been brought to their attention. 

In contrast to the Police Athletic League boys take 
another group at a neighboring summer camp. Here the 
parents pay substantial camp fees, which would seem to 
take the boys themselves out of the underprivileged cate- 
gory. Yet, when some of these boys climbed Gore Moun- 
tain to visit the observation tower, they left behind 
broken windows and a litter of paper. 

The chances are no one had ever spoken to the boys 
about tidiness, let alone tidiness in the woods, and a re- 
gard for property. It meant nothing to them that some 
one would have to clean up their litter and carry a new 
window pane up the mountain trail. It’s doubtful whether 
the Fox Lair boys would have behaved that way. 

Up to now public education by the Conservation De- 
partment in New York has consisted, in part, of ex- 
hibits, moving pictures, talks by the administrative staff 
and press releases. In the field, observers in fire towers 
have been urged to impress visitors about the need for 
‘are with fire while in the woods. It is a new departure 
for rangers to give informal, little conservation lessons to 
such juvenile groups as those at Fox Lair. 

All the ranger did at the Police Athletic League camp 
was to recite to the gray-blanketed boys some of his own 
experiences and observations. The youngsters, imagina- 
tive and alert, were already would-be Indians, trappers 
and Daniel Boones. It wasn’t much of a jump for them 
to become fire fighters and conservationists. Having fo- 
cused their eyes on the value and beauty of forests, they 
quickly learned to march in step with nature. Pulling 
out of camp in his little red fire truck, the forest ranger 
had a strange thrill of satisfaction as he heard the boys 
shout, “Hi yo, Silver. The Lone Ranger rides again.” 
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OREGON OAK—TREE OF CONFLICT 


OREGON oak is a hardy pioneer, a broadleaf imperti- 
nently battling for existence in a territory which by all 
ecological criteria is the exclusive domain of conifers. 
The tree is short, squatty, frequently gnarled, oceasion- 
ally beautiful, and always tough. Saw down (with much 
perspiration) an Oregon oak. Buck it up (more per- 
spiration) into short lengths. Then attempt to chop it. 
The wood will spit the ax right back at you. That’s 
how tough it is. 
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W. F. McCULLOCH 


An arboreal octopus — 
magnificent son of conflict, 
illustrating the fantastic 
branching often found in 
these fighting trees 


Photograph by 

Oliver P. Matthews, 
used by courtesy of 
Willard Ayres Eliot 


This fighting tree, Quercus garryana Douglas, extends 
from southwestern British Columbia through western 
Oregon and Washington into the coast ranges of north- 
ern and central California. A lone grove of oak is also 
found on the northern end of Vancouver island, vigor- 
ously asserting itself although more than one hundred 
and fifty miles above the limits of the main body of the 
species, and by long odds the most northerly oak stand 
on the continent. 
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The best physical development of the tree 
is found in the Willamette Valley of Oregon. 
Here it may reach a height of seventy-five or 
eighty feet, with diameters varying from one 
and a half to three feet. Exceptional trees 
have been found up to ninety feet in height, 
with diameters from five to six feet. Oak is 
one of the important hardwoods in the north- 
west. Ranked in order of volume the hard- 
woods are: red alder, bigleaf maple, Oregon 
oak and Oregon ash. 

Oak is found most frequently in the zone 
between grassland and stable forest, the so- 
called tension zone where different types of 
vegetation struggle for existence. Tension is 
an apt expression. The oak is so beset by 
enemies that it never gets a chance to relax. 
Approach it with an ax and it will snap at 
you. 

Some trees are like spoiled brats or fvot- 
ball heroes—everything is optimum for them. 
Not so the oak. Various detrimental influ 
ences work on it: man, harvesting it for 
commercial purposes or roasting it with 
grass fires; grass itself, resisting encroach 
ment; adverse habitat; fungi; mistletoe; in 
sects —-eating the leaves and gnawing the 
branches; and Douglas-fir. Oak successfully 
combats all but the last, and in this ease it is 
only through its own hospitality that it is 
undone eventually. 

Oregon oak is excellent firewood, clean, long 
burning, with a fuel value (dry) equal to nine 
ty-seven per cent of that of a ton of coal. It is 
nearly comparable in quality to the eastern 
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R. M. Evenden 





v. 8 Forest Service 
Oregon oak at its best—this is the interior 
of an oak forest about eighty years old 


white oak, and hence of considerable 
commercial importance. This is un 
fortunate for the oak because it is 
heavily cut for handle stock and fur 
niture as well as fuel. However, the 
tree makes a good comeback. It 
coppices vigorously and the year 
after cutting a whole host of sprouts 
will appear. In some cases it has 
been desirable to remove oak from 
an area. Since you can’t cut it off 
successfully, the most effective means 
of destroying the tree is to girdle it, 
cutting through the food transport 
ing tissue of the outer bark. As a 
result, the roots are unable to obtain 
manufactured food from the Jeaves 
and the tree will die. Most trees die 
with gratifying promptness but the 
oak hangs on for three or four sea- 
sons, and should you leave just the 
smallest sliver of cambium intact, 
new bark will bridge across the cut 


Invasion — the struggle is on. While 
Oak has succeeded in retrieving a small 
piece of ground from the grass, young 
Douglas Fir in turn is pirating the site 
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and in a short time the tree will be growing with all its 
old vigor. 

About 1880 settlers in the Willamette Valley were 
caught totally unprepared by one of the heaviest snow- 
falls in the history of the region. Little or no hay had 
been stored, for the expectation was that livestock would 
range out all winter as in previous years. Large quan- 
tities of feed were required immediately if cattle and 
horses were to be saved. In this dilemma the settlers 
turned to the only native species which was sufficiently 
palatable and sufficiently abundant to meet their needs. 
Which species? The Oregon oak again. A great many 
trees were cut down, stripped of tops and branches, even 
fairly large limbs, in order to provide food for the starv- 
ing cattle. 
There is no 
record of the 
effect of this ar- 
boreseent diet 
upon the cat- 
tle, but the ef- 
fect on the oak 
was disastrous. 
A good deal of 
the timber 
felled for feed 
was utilized 
for wood after 
it was down, 
but many trun- 
cated boles still 
lie in the woods, 
indicating that 
the toll of oak 
must have been 
heavy. The 
continued resis- 
tance to decay 
since 1880 
shows that even 
when down, 
the oak is not 
out. 

Characteris- 
tically the oak 
is distributed 
upon the poor- 
er forest sites; 
southwest ex - 
posures which 
almost sizzle in 
the summer; 
steep slopes 
where run - off 
is excessive; thin-soiled areas with frequent rock out- 
crops. Comparatively, its other broadleaf associates, 
Oregon ash and bigleaf maple, are simply sissies. They 
grow only in moist stream bottoms protected against 
summer’s drought, or in deep rich soil in sheltered val- 
leys, but the oak will tough it out on exposed ledges 
where the rocks are so hot that you cannot stay your 
hand upon them. Where site conditions become so severe 
as to limit extension of the forest, all its associates give 
up, but the oak still hangs on. 

A climatic constant in the Northwest is a very wet 
winter followed by a very dry summer. In regions where 
the oak is native, thirty inches of rainfall have been re- 
corded in a single month of the winter, followed by as 
many as 120 practically rainless days in summer. The 
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winter condition is not serious but the dry summer has a 
devastating effect upon forest growth. 

The oak is equipped to meet these adverse conditions 
in two ways: through leaf modification and through 


rooting habit. Oak leaves are not succulent; rather they 


are leathery, with a thick-skinned exterior which effec- 
tively limits water loss. The stomata or pores of the leat 
have an extra protection in a covering of fine hairs which 
likewise assist in reducing water loss. With these adap 
tations, Oregon oak can endure a mild drought without 
injury. The acorn is a type of seed which contains an 
ample quantity of food to nourish the embryonic plant 
until it is able to dig for itself. Under the stimulus of 
this adequate food supply the oak seedling very quickly 
strikes down its 
juy enile root 
With the onset 
of summer and 
the drying of 
the upper soil 
layers, the root 
is generally 
down to a per 
manently moist 
stratum where 
it can resist 
desiccation. 
Meanwhile, 
other slower 
rooting com 
petitors have 
been killed by 
the drought. 
The produc 
tion of large 
numbers of 
acorns, how- 
ever, is no 
guarantee of 
adequate re- 
production of 
the parent tree. 
Because of the 
large food sup- 
ply contained 
in acorns, they 
are the target 
of all the 
fauna in the 


R. M. Evenden woods. The 


Defeat—acknowledged at last by this old oak veteran, which has mast of white 
finally succumbed to the encroachment of the irresistible Douglas Fir 


oaks in the 
East may be 
completely con- 
sumed by deer in as little as three weeks. Oregon oak 
suffers similarly. Other destructive agents are blue jays, 
rabbits, mice, squirrels and other associated rodents. As 
well as chewing acorns, pocket gophers and gray-diggers 
injure the roots of the small trees. Oak is particularly 
susceptible to this type of injury because the animals 
are customarily numerous at the forest borders, where 
oak is the predominating tree. Other agencies destroy- 
ing acorns are frost, fungi, and acorn weevils. 

Where it makes tentative extension out into the grass 
lands, oak is particularly vulnerable. Established grasses 
draw water and nutrients from the same _ soil layers 
which the oak seedling tries to penetrate, and a fairly 
high mortality of young trees results. Cattle stamp down 
or eat the tops off voung (Continuing on page 286) 
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DWARF TREE-FROGS 
OF NORTH AMERICA 


By 
HARRY EDWARD MILLER 
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CELIA THAXTER writes in her poem, The Hylas: 
“What are hylas, pray? 
They are tree-toads, brown, and green, and gray.” 
She could more properly have written that they are 
tree-frogs, for not any of them are of the toad family. 
These arboreal creatures are principally of the genus 


The "Spring Peeper" — rightfully known as 
Pickering's Hyla — bursting forth in seng 
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This little fellow, perched on 
a cone, is Anderson's tree 
frog—one of the rarest and 
most mysterious and beauti- 
fully colored of the breed 


hyla, and about two hundred varieties are scattered 
throughout the world. Europe knows them, Asia has 
them, and Australia has several kinds. But chiefly they 
are inhabitants of tropical America. Not all, however, 
can be classed as dwarfs for some attain considerable size 
for members of the frog multitude. 

Have you ever listened of a 
March evening to the jangling 
sleigh-bell-like chorus of the “spring 
peepers” aroused from their winter 
slumber? I have found people who 
live all or most of their days amid 
country scenes but who are not ac- 
quainted with the authors of this 
chorus. They will attribute trills 
and flutings to turtles, or even 
snakes. Recently a man inquired of 
this writer, upon hearing a hyla 
calling from one of his apple trees, 
“What bird is that?” When I re- 
plied that it was not a bird but none 
other than the so-called “spring 
peeper,” his doubt and amazement 
were all too evident. 

North America has several of the 
tiny hyla, or tree-frogs. The small- 
est of these, as is true of the “spring 
peeper,” is, at maturity, hardly 
large enough to cover a man’s 
thumb nail. Compare such a dwarf 
with a giant bullfrog perhaps a foot 
and a half in length and weighing 
several pounds! Adult male pipers 
range from three quarters to an inch 
in length; females are an inch to an 
inch and a quarter. The name of 
hyla is not altogether distinctive for 
the “spring peeper.” It has been 
styled the piping frog, more par- 
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ticularly Pickering’s hyla, a name thought to have been 
suggested for Charles Pickering, early American nat- 
uralist. 

The piping frogs may go into winter hibernation in 
the Northeast by the end of October. Yet they are not 
profound sleepers like some toads and frogs that remain 
almost lifeless throughout the winter cold. In sheltered 
places of woods and deeper forests, as well as other 
localities, “peepers” are likely to express themselves with 
sweetly fluted notes at almost any hour of day or night, 
particularly when encouraged by a mild day such as 
may follow some of the bitterest periods of December, 
January and February. On such occasions the piper will 
call from a tree, or possibly from a heap of debris, or 
from a stone fence, one of his favorite winter retreats. 
It is evident Pickering’s hyla can withstand intense cold 
that would bowl over certain more delicate frogs. 

This winter calling is more a feature of the lower, 
warmer sirea of the Northeast than the upper, colder re- 
gion. In'the vicinity of Boston, the earliest spring chorus 
bursts forth about March 26; in lower New England such 
choruses may be known even before mid-March. A fair- 
ly clement spell, with temperature around fifty degrees, 
is likely to arouse the choristers, particularly when comes 
a misty day after a March rain. 

It is understood when such a chorus is heard it rises 
from some pond or marshy land, perhaps from a slug- 
gish, shallow stream where a host of the Liliputians of 
frogdom have assembled from their winter quarters for 
the mating season, their numerous eggs being consigned 
to water for incubation. Most eggs are deposited in 
April, being fastened to water plants or other objects. 
From six to twelve days vanish before the tadpoles ap- 
pear, mites having the appearance of insignificant wrig- 
gling insects. The hyla chorus will, in various seasons, 
continue at intervals late as the third week of May, after 
which the adults seatter over the country. As the year 
lengthens, calls from the piping frog become more seldom 
heard; but there is no month in which this writer has 
failed to hear them. 

Once free from the tadpole stage the young follow 
their parents to the land. And did not nature make pro- 
vision by having such a host of toads and frogs hatch, 
their number would have become extinct ages ago. For 
the hylas, like members of the frog and toad world of 
other varieties, have to encounter a score of enemies all 
the way from tadpole life to maturity as amphibians. 
Turtles, fish, snakes, water beetles, water animals, birds, 
and domestic fowls, accept tadpoles or frogs as a choice 
delicacy. Indeed, it is amazing how any amphibians man- 
age to escape, especially as frogs and toads usually have 
no manner of defense. 

While they may be observed much on the ground, tree- 
frogs, as their name indicates, are fond of climbing up 
on weed or grass stalks and into bushes, shrubbery, vines, 
and trees. Their largest member in the Northeast is in- 
accurately denominated “tree-toad” by the average coun- 
try resident. These climbing frogs are equipped by 
Mother Nature with small, rounding disks on their fingers 
and toes. A sticky fluid on the under side of these disks 
enables them to become ready climbers. They are, in fact, 
the squirrels of the frog tribe. 

Pickering’s hyla, like certain other of the tree-frogs, is 
inclined to extreme shyness. Approach a pond where 
thousands are sending forth their high pitched notes in 
March or April and all may be suddenly quiet. As you 
halt at the water’s edge, no living frog may be seen. 
But wait patiently and motionless and soon small heads 
begin to appear from where the pipers ducked at your 
coming. Tiny throats swell lustily hike so many miniature 
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balloons, and when the swelling subsides the sounds re- 
sembling bird notes are again floating over the adjacent 
country. 

Piping frogs placed in captivity are amusing and in- 
teresting pets. They accept such a life with evident satis- 
faction, often not seeking their freedom when offered 
avenues of escape. When thus confined, they like for 
their homes little moss gardens. Their food consists, by 
choice, of small flies and worms. In eaptivity they are 
inclined to sleep throughout the daylight hours; night 
sees them more wakeful, but in the open they by no 
means are drowsy at all times under the sunlight, though 
they do prefer cloudy days, or that period when night 
approaches. Night itself meets with their greatest ap- 
proval. 

The range of this smallest North American frog is in 
Canana from New Brunswick to Manitoba; in the United 
States all the way southerly to South Carolina, and west- 
erly to Ohio, Illinois and Michigan. And wherever found 
his colors are subject of consideration, his body color 
exhibiting a deep brown, a pale brown, or a true fawn 
shade. From these his tones may range to yellow, gray, 
or reddish. The fact is that the piping frog’s coat, like 
numerous other frogs, is susceptible to change of shade 
under varied circumstances, the weather being among the 
most prominent of such conditions. Between the eyes he 
has a distinctive V-shape mark. A second clearly shown 
marking may be likened to an oblique cross. It is placed 
in the center of his back. On his legs there are usually 
found certain dusky stripings. The under part of his 
body is light, ordinarily with some yellow on the lower 
section. The throat of the male is distinguished by a 
splash of brown. The head of Pickering’s hyla is dis- 
tinctly pointed; the finger and toe disks are noticeable 
from their generous size, while small webs appear on the 
feet. Finally, it is well to remember that the average 
female has an entire costume lighter than her mate. 

A beautiful tree-frog of the southern states, found as 
far north as Virginia, is the green tree-frog. It is par- 
tial to weed and plant stalks, though frequently it is 
seen seating itself on the leaves of plants. Then among 
the rarest of all tree-frogs is one that has been noted at 
Lakehurst, New Jersey, and at Anderson, South Caro- 
lina, this last town giving its name to the creature. It 
is one of the most strikingly dressed amphibians ever 
discovered; it is also one of the least known. 

Colors shown by the Anderson frog are rich pea green, 
white, black, purplish brown, violet gray, yellow or 
orange, with an iris ranging from light bronze to deeply 
shaded bronze. This is a remarkable combination in 
which to clothe one small amphibian, and a combination 
that, in the opinion of more than one field student, places 
this hyla as the leader in beauty and loveliness among 
the frogs and toads of the new world. 

While Anderson’s hyla is such a mysterious rarity, the 
same is not true of the cricket frog, named for his notes 
which resemble certain utterances of the black cricket. 
It is a hyla less of a climbing nature than the “spring 
peeper,” and his voice not so loud nor far carrying. 
Furthermore, his range is more southern, and on the 
Atlantie coast extends from lower Connecticut and New 
York to Florida, then to Texas, Kansas, and the North- 
west. So diminutive is the cricket frog as almost to be 
mistaken for a cricket. Measurements of dozens of speci- 
mens have established the fact that he is hardly any 
larger than the average piping frog or “spring peeper.” 
His length is from five-eighths to an inch and a quarter. 

If he is less a climber than some hyla cousins he is 
perhaps a better swimmer than most of them, being aided 
by strongly developed webbed (Continuing on page 286) 
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THE KETTLE MORAINE 


ASTRIDE the kettle moraine, the master 
topographic feature of southeastern Wis- 
consin, has appeared a new state forest. 
It embraces not only one of the best exam- 
ples of terminal moraine, but the marginal 
deposits of two glaciers meeting head-on. 
Studying geological reports, one senses the 
locale of a battle of giants, — the meeting 
of two irresistible forces moving slowly. 

During the last stage of glaciation, one 
lobe of the continental ice sheet moved 
down the bed of Lake Michigan, another 
followed the Green Bay - Lake Winnebago 
valley. Lateral flow brought them into 
contact “with equal vigor” — “antagoniz- 
ing each other” — “pushing and crowding 
the drift into an intricate series of ridges 
and depres- 
sions.’’ There 
were several a 
periods when oe 
both lobes melt- 4 
ed back and then 
readvanced with ae 
the interlobate 
angle moving 
northward, like 
opposing foot- 
ball teams work- 
ing the ball 
across the field. 

Each read- 
vance built up 
recessional mor- 
aines on either 
side, closely par- 
allel to the inter- 
lobate moraine 
or branching 
from the main 
ridge at low an- 
gles. The melt- 
ing of huge 
buried blocks of 
ice left the nu- 
merous potholes 
which gave the 
kettle moraine its name. In the bottoms 
of some of these kettles are lakes with 
depths of more than a hundred feet. Sinu- 
ous gravel ridges or eskers now mark the 
courses of streams which filled their ice 
walled channels with stratified gravel. 
Great detached kames, rising sixty to more 
than 150 feet above a level plain, were 
formed when glacial torrents dumped 
their burden of gravel into deep crevasses. 
High terraces result from outwash de- 
posited along the ice front. 

The kettle moraine contains an enor- 
mous volume of washed stratified gravel 
composed chiefly of the native Niagara 
limestone but with some material from the 
Lake Superior region and erystaline rock 
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The melting of huge buried blocks of ice left 
moraine its name. In the bottom of some of these are lakes a hundred feet or more in depth 


By F. G. WILSON 


from Canada. Nuggets of copper are oc- 
sasionally found and five diamonds of 
gem quality ranging from six and a half 
to twenty-one and a quarter carets have 
been picked up. Thus our gem-studded 
kettle moraine testifies to undiscovered 
diamond-bearing deposits in the far north. 

On both sides, along the base of the 
Kettle range great springs of clear cold 
water boil up in white bottomed pools. 
Because of the porous gravel deposits, this 
range of hills constitutes an enormous wa- 
ter reservoir. Despite steep slopes, there 
is little erosion for the moisture sinks into 
coarse gravelly soil. 

Appropriation of funds for state for- 





ests in southeastern Wisconsin resuited 
ith 
hie. 
Bester * 








oo ps 


from a study of the State Planning Board. 
The report revealed that one-seventh of 
the total area of the state, containing 
more than half of the population, was 
startlingly deficient in recreation areas. 
Three purchase units along the moraine, 
together with the new Point Beach State 
Forest with its pine covered ridges, dunes 
and two and one-fourth miles of sand 
beach on Lake Michigan, will provide the 
populous southeastern counties with ex- 
tensive near-by recreation areas. 

The planning board report also calls for 
parkways leading to these forests or fol- 
lowing stream valleys throughout the area. 
Eventually a tramper’s trail should follow 
the backbone of the moraine, with shelter 


numerous potholes which 





FOREST 


houses and youth hostels at convenient jn- 
tervals. Opportunity for skiing will as. 
sure yearlong use by the people. But 
opportunity for recreation is not the sole 
objective. Gravelly abandoned fields and 
pastures must be reforested. Because the 
soil on these sites is impoverished, it may 
be necessary to grow a rotation of pines 
adapted to dry limestone soils before the 
native oaks, maple and basswood ean be 
reestablished. This may call for exotics 
strange to the native landscape. 

High school classes from neighboring 
cities have already set out plantations. 
The new forest thus serves as a forestry 
and nature study laboratory and will also 
provide demonstrations of forestry meth- 
ods applicable to 
the farm wood 
lots of the re- 
gion. The condi- 
tion of second- 
growth stands 
recently acquired 
calls for judi- 
cious use of the 
ax. Defective 
trees and inferior 
species must be 
removed from 
crowded stands 
to restore a 
semblance of the 
original forest. 

As soon as 
land titles are 
cleared, the state 
will own 2,947 
acres in two of 
the three pur- 
chase units. Land 
examination and 
appraisal are 
continuing with 
the expectation 
of acquiring 
about 2,500 acres 
annually. Hundreds of people used the 
original 800 acres for Sunday outings last 
year. This year there will be facilities for 
thousands. Within a decade there will be 
large well blocked tracts of forest provid- 
ing recreation for the multitudes from the 
cities, but differing from the «aty and 
county parks of the region in certain 
fundamental aspects. Instead of being ® 
continuing source of expense, it will ever- 
tually provide income. Instead of artificial 
landscape of mowed lawns, clipped shrub- 
bery, flower beds and scattered shade trees, 
it will provide city dwellers with natural 
beauty of hill and vale, of lake and stream, 
of wild flowers native to the woods and 
swamps and the solitude of forest trails. 
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HARVESTING MATURE TIMBER 





This is one of a series of 
advertisements published by 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 


90% of the virgin timber standing on 
land owned by Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Company has reached or passed matur- 
ity. The orderly economic harvesting of 
this mature timber calls for planning by 
foresters, loggers, and engineers. After 
a careful inventory to determine the 
quantity and quality of timber, topo- 
graphic maps are made and a complete 
transportation system laid out. As we 
harvest, strips of green timber are left to insure natural regeneration. 





Wise harvesting of Douglas Fir forests requires the development of 
adequate research in utilization, silviculture, logging, manufacturing, 
trade promotion, and marketing. The development of the pulp in- 
dustry has extended the utilization of hemlock and white fir. The de- 
velopment of plywood, wood briquets, end-matched lumber, lumber 
patching and improvements in milling have promoted the wider use of 
the raw materials of the forest. Our research is constantly opening up 
new avenues of utilization. 


Our job consists of harvesting a mature forest crop in such a way as to 
establish a succession of orderly, cultivated, controlled stands. The 
men of Weyerhaeuser Timber Company are engaged in converting a 
wilderness into a managed Tree Farm. 


WEYERHARUSER TIMBER COMPANY + Tacoma + Wash. 
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EAGLES MERE 


“LOVELIEST SPOT IN PENNSYLVANIA” 
2.200 feet above sea level. All outdoor sports 
including golf on two superb courses. tennis on 


hotel courts. boating. hathing. riding. miles of 





marked trails through beautiful forests. Indoor 
games. Dancing. 
Under same management 
The Lakeside 
The Forest Inn The Raymond 
Write for Literature and Rates 


HENRY E. KIRK, JR., Managing Director 














YOUR INVITATION TO MEMBERSHIP 


IN THE 
AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


ASSOCIATION OBJECTIVES 


Adequate Forest Fire Protection by fed- 
eral, state and other agencies. 

Reforestation of Denuded Lands valuable 
for timber, wildlife, protection of 
streams. 


Establishment of State and National For- 
ests and Parks 

Development of Forestry Practices by the 
forest industries. 

Education of the Public, especially chil- 
dren, in respect to conservation of 
America's natural resources. 


Protection of Fish and Game and other 
wildlife under sound game laws. 

Prevention of Soil Erosion Forest Recreation as a growing need for 
the development of the nation 


AMERICAN FORESTS IS SENT MONTHLY TO MEMBERS 


Preservation of Wilderness for Recreation 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, 
919 - 17th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


| hereby apply for membership in The American Forestry Association and enclose 


Been cr wie bbe aca temas 
INDICATE CLASS DESIRED 

() Subscribing Membership, per year............ $4. 

(] Contributing Membership, per year........... 10. 

CL) Sustaining Membership, per year............ 25. 

C] Life Membership (no other dues for life)...... 100. 

() Patron Membership (no other dues for life).... 1,000. 

Canadian Postage 25c extra, Foreign 50c extra, on Subscribing Memberships 

NE alae chin de ara rata siete tetas (ere ata ne SU GllocaTe era blb LSS MWD RIAs Anbar ere eek ors 
Street 








Resources Board Seeks 
Hydrologic Study 


A program of hydrologic studies de. 
signed to improve present day hydrologic 
knowledge and provide a sound basis for 
the development and utilization of the 
country’s water resources is reeom. 
mended by the Water Resources Com. 
mittee of the National Resources Plap- 
ning Board in a report transmitted to 
President Roosevelt on April 25. 

The report outlines investigations eoy- 
ering such items as the movement of in. 
tense storms, infiltration of rainfall, rela- 
tion between snow cover, water yield and 
stream flow, and the movement of ground 
water, all of these representing the hy- 
drologie cycle about which much addi- 
tional information is needed. The report 
urges that the long-range studies, by fed- 
eral and state agencies, be undertaken in 
full cooperation with educational and 
other interested institutions. Such a pro- 
gram, the report says, would involve “ex- 
penditures insignificant in comparison 
with the savings which would be effected 
in the cost of structures.” 

Insufficient hydrologic data and _ the 
lack of accurate interpretations of these 
data, rather than lack of engineering 
skills, has cost the nation millions in the 
past, according to members of the Water 
Resources Committee, who point out that 
many important dams have failed and 
other disastrous have been suf- 
fered on this account. 

Members of the committee point out 
that these losses concern not only water 
resources but that many indirect invest- 
ments are involved such as urban real 
estate and farm lands exposed to floods, 
cities relying on a plentiful supply of 
unpolluted water and industries which 
cannot plot their future without knowing 
what water conditions exist. 

“Research alone provides the tech- 
niques which are essential to the solution 
of flood control, irrigation, drought, soil 
erosion and other problems encountered 
in the development of a water policy 
which is both hydrologie and economieal- 
lv sound,” says the report. 

“Present information on the signif- 
icance and interrelation of different 
phases of the hydrologic eyele contains 
much that is in need of further verifica- 
tion and there is a serious lack of under- 
standing of the significance of many 
phenomena. 

“Improvement of this situation cal 
best be effectuated by a competently or- 
ganized and thoroughly coordinated long- 
range research program given continully 
by adequate appropriations.” 

Establishment of a coordinated group 
or clearing house is recommended with 
the functions of issuing bulletins on Te 
search either contemplated or under way. 

A previous report on deficiencies 1 
basic hydrologic data presented a col: 
prehensive program, from a national 
viewpoint, for the adequate collection 
and publication of fundamental data re 
lating to precipitation, stream flow, and 
other elements of the hydrologic cycle. 
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y= DRIVE comfortably along 
gently graded highways carved 
out of sheer mountains. You mar- 
vel at tremendous Grand Coulee. 

BUT—did you ever stop to re- 
alize that these huge reclamation 
jobs could never have been done 
without dynamite? 

Dynamite is truly the builder of 
America. It mines the ore for all 
machinery — from tractors, steam 
shovels and locomotives to electri- 
cal power plants, irrigation pipes 
and your own automobile. It quar- 
ries the cement for dams, bridges, 
canals, tunnels. 

On every hand, all over the 
country, you’ll see the constructive 


tt sy 
a ty 


influence of dynamite! 


Du Pont has long been keenly 
interested in American conserva- 
tion and reclamation. And one of 
Du Pont’s greatest contributions 
has been the development of ex- 
plosives for every blasting and build- 
ing purpose—explosives that have 
proved their ability to do a better 
job at lower cost. 


If you have a blasting problem, 
Du Pont will be glad to offer you 
the benefits derived from the ex- 
perience of manufacturing explo- 
sives for 137 years. Just write E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Company 
Wilmington, Delaware. 

(Inc.), Explosives Department, 


FORESTS 


ut Dynamite came FIRST! 


@ A scenic highway, huge dam, or canal starts 
right here! Dynamite quarries the millions of 
tons of rock for the concrete used every year. 


i 
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E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (INC.), EXPLOSIVES DEPT., WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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FOREST FIRES 


PUT A 
NEW STAMP 
ON 





NOW AVAILABLE The American Forestry Associa- 

tion’s new 1940 Poster Stamp. 
Printed in sharp colors with a striking design and the 
slogan — “KEEP YOUR COUNTRY GROWING — NOT 
BURNING. PREVENT FOREST FIRES” — the stamps are 
arresting reminders to be careful with fire while in the 
woods and have been endorsed by the National Poster Stamp 
Society. 


THIS SUMMER aillions of people will be motor- 

ing, hiking, camping or otherwise 
vacationing in the forests of our country. They must be 
reached with constant reminders to “Prevent Forest Fires.” 
The poster stamp has proved the quickest, readiest and most 
effective means of reaching large numbers of people. Stamps 
provide an easy and convenient way for you to do your bit in 
helping to save our forests, wildlife and soil from the ravages 
of forest fires. 


USE STAMPS 0n your letters, postcards, packages, 


bills, checks—on every piece of mail 
that leaves your hand or office. Order your supply today and 
help keep forest fires away. 





ORDER BLANK 


PORNO 6s ws nwc cede sheets ($1 per sheet of 100 stamps) of the 


1940 Forest Fire Prevention Stamps. | enclose $ 


Fill in, tear out and return to 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


919 SEVENTEENTH STREET, N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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BLACK LEAF-40 


About ninety-nine per cent of the jn. 
sect pests which you find on the leaves of 
plants or bushes in the garden are found 
hidden away on the under-side. Nature 
has taught them that the upper side of 
the leaf is no place for an insect that 
wishes to remain healthy. 

Bearing this in mind when we go into 
the garden to spray, we should “bend our 
backs” and get down under the leaves and 
branches if we are to do a good job. The 
spray must be applied to the insect. Many 
types of insects, such as aphis, leaf-hop- 
pers, leaf-miners, most thrips and young 
sucking bugs are handled by a contact 
spray such as “Black Leaf-40.” 


BURKEY ELECTRIC FISH SCREEN 


Heretofore the greatest problem in fish 
conservation has been to hold fish within 
a predetermined area—yet to allow pass- 
age of water and debris. Any screen or 
grid with small enough openings to pre- 
vent the passing of fish would also aceu- 
mulate debris and unless this aeccumula- 
tion is constantly removed the screen 
becomes a dam endangering fish life and 
interfering with normal water levels. 

The invention of the Burkey electric 
fish sereen, which creates a zone of elee- 
trified water, should do much to revolu- 
tionize the fish conservation programs. 
The electrified water is used as an effee- 
tive barrier to fish and other aquatic life 
and this zone of water is graduated in 
strength so that fish upon entering the 
forbidden area receive harmless electric 
shocks—inereasing in intensity as they 
proceed into the zone. This new barrier 
warns fish to go no farther and to imme- 
diately reverse their directional course 
of travel into neutral waters. 

The Burkey screen consists of three 
simple durable parts: (1) The electronic 
impulse generator, housed in a water- 
proof cabinet. (2) The “live” electrodes, 
suspended to swing freely from an over- 
head support yet clearing the bottom of 
the stream to promote the passage of 
debris. (3) A suitable “ground” whieh 
completes the cireuit through the water 
thereby creating the electrified zone. 

This new fish sereen promises to opel 
up a new era in the conservation of one 
of our great natural resources, and the 
manufacturers have emphasized the fact 
that this particular fish screen demon- 
strates the application of scientifie prit- 
ciples to solve a practical problem, by 
controlling all species and sizes of sh 
without temporary or permanent injury: 
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FORESTRY IN CONGRESS 














Two days before Hitler released his 
war-thirsty hordes into Belgium and Hol- 
land, the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture sent to the “Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union,” with 
a recommendation that “it do pass,” a 
hill whose preamble reads as follows: 

“WHEREAS the Continental Congress 
of 1782 adopted the bald eagle as the 
national symbol; and WHEREAS the 
bald eagle thus became the symbolic rep- 
resentation of a new nation under a new 
government in a new world; and 
WHEREAS by that Act of Congress and 
by tradition and custom during the life 
of this Nation, the bald eagle is no long- 
er a mere bird of biological interest but 
a symbol of the American ideals of free- 
dom; and WHEREAS the bald eagle is 
now threatened with extinction—’ 


Hands Off the American Eagle 


Therefore, hands off the American 
eagle! This bill is cited as appropriately 
typifying the crescendo of Congress as 
this issue goes to press. War and the 
needs of speedy preparations against war 
have diverted the flow of normal legisla- 
tion into eddies of minor concern. Only 
major or emergency bills are moving and 
these, in most cases, slowly. 

Many of the conservation measures ap- 
pear sidetracked for this session of Con- 
gress, Since the last issue of AMERICAN 
Forests only one measure of conserya- 
tion bearing—and this indirectly,—has 
reached the President’s desk. This is 
H. J. Res. 519, suspending the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936 during the present 
European war so as to release for inter- 
coastal trade some 109 ships of the gov- 
ernment’s Great War maritime fleet 
which have been whitening in a watery 
hone-vard of the lower Mississippi, locked 
there by a section of the Maritime Act 
which bars from use government-owned 
ships more than twenty years old. Re 
lease of these old ships represents emer 
gency action on the part of Congress to 
meet disruption of intercoastal trade, 
particularly on the West Coast, where 
forest and other industry has been hard 
hit by the diversion of shipping bottoms 
to foreign trade. (See Editor’s Log.) 

No important conservation bills have 
cleared Congress since last month’s re- 
port. The regular appropriation bill for 
making available funds for the Interior 
Department, however, which includes a 
froup of conservation agencies, was 
passed by the Senate on May 2 with 
amendments and will probably be on the 
President’s desk within a few days. The 
‘onference report on the Agricultural 
Appropriation bill is still being debated 
In the House, having been submitted to 
that body on April 29. 

Among the relatively small number of 


bills which have heen reported out of 
Please 


committees are the following: The bill 
already mentioned, making it a crime 
against the United States to hunt, kill, 
or possess the bald eagle “or any part, 
nest, or egg thereof,” and imposing a fine 
of not more than five hundred dollars or 
imprisonment not to exceed six months, 
or both. 
National Park Fees 

H. R. 9535, providing that twenty-five 
per cent of the receipts of the fees 
charged by the national parks shall be 
distributed to the states in which the 
parks are located. This bill was favor- 
ably reported by the House Committee 
on Public Lands on May 10. 

Senate Resolution 241, ealling for an 
investigation of the administration of the 
Taylor Grazing Act by the Department 
of the Interior. The resolution was re- 
ported April 10, amended to authorize 
and directed the Senate Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys to make “a 
full and complete investigation of the 
purchase, withdrawal, and allocation of 
lands and the administration and use 
thereof by or on behalf of the federal 
government or any agency thereof.” 

Senator Ashurst’s resolution, prompted 











TO CHOOSE 
A BINOCULAR thar offers 


you most in performance and seeing 
pleasure, you need to know about 
such things as light gathering 
power, magnification, field of view, 
clearness of field, construction for 
serviceability. 


HOW 


to judge those 
features intelli- 
gently and se- 
. lect a glass most 
suitable for a particular purpose. 
32-page catalog, free on request, 
tells how to make comparisons, de- 
scribes Bausch & Lomb Field Glass 
and Binocular models, $16to $132. 
Bausch & Lomb, 148 Lomb Pk., Rochester, 
N.Y. Above, Bausch & Lomb 8 power, 30 mm 
Zephyr-Light Binocular, 16% ounces, $90. 
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GREATEST SPORTING GOODS STORE IN THE WORLD 
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Listen to the call of back- 
country...of uncharted trails 
and streams that are fresh. 
Our Camping and Fishing 
Departments, with their wide 
range of equipment, offer a 
logical outfitting post for 
your next trek. 


Send for our 1940 Camp Catalog 


MADISON AVENUE at 45th STREET, NEW YORK 


ABERCROMBIE 
SFITCH CO. 


CHICAGO: VON LENGERKE & ANTOINE, 33 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE 
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VALLEY 
RANCH 


Spend your vacation this summer at 
Phantom Valley Ranch located in a 
beautiful mountain valley at the head- 
waters of the Colorado River and in 
The Rocky Mountain National Park, 
Colorado. Spectacular scenery, invigor- 
ating climate. 


Rockies 











Phantom Valley has everything to offer 
those who want a taste of outdoor 
western life—hiking, horseback riding, 
pack trips, fishing, mountain motoring, 
ealf roping, ete. Over 100 miles of 
trails. Easily available by motor from 
main Park highway. 


Individual and family cabins with 
showers or baths, electricity, fire 
places. Excellent meals at main lodge. 
Moderate prices and special rates to 
families. For further information write 


PHANTOM VALLEY RANCH, Grand Lake, 


Colorado 








(RRC Sea ec eR 
Fred C. Knapp, Portland, Or. 


BUYS AND SELLS-——— 
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by the Interior Department’s recent im- 
position of charges for the filming of mo- 
tion or sound pictures in the national 
parks and ealling for a general investiga- 
tion of the taking of motion and sound 
pictures on federal lands was reported 
to the Senate by the Committee on Pub- 
lie Lands on May 9, without amendment. 

Senator MeNary’s bill, S. 229, to au- 
thorize the withdrawal of national forest 
lands for the protection of water sup- 
plies for municipalities is on the House 
calendar, having been reported with an 
amendment by the Committee on Agricul- 
ture April 17. 


National Flood Control Policy 


To continue the national flood control 
policy and program initiated by the Act 
of June 22, 1936, the current flood con- 
trol bill, H. R. 9640, introduced May 2 
by Representative Whittington, was re- 
ported out by the Committee on Flood 
Control on May 7. The bill earries an 
additional spending authorization of 
$197,000,000, of which $6,000,000 would 
be available in equal amounts to the De- 
partments of War and Agriculture for 
up-stream flood control. If passed, total 
authorizations for flood control through- 
out the United States—exclusive of the 
lower Mississippi River—authorized since 
1936 will amount to almost $900,000,000. 

Still jammed in conference committee is 
the Barkley Water Pollution Control bill, 
S. 685, carrying the Mundt amendment 
with its prohibition against new sources of 
water pollution. No meeting of the con- 
ferees is scheduled at this writing. And 
cooling their heels in committees of eith- 
er the House or the Senate are Represen- 
tative Coffee’s peeler log bill, to restrict 
the exportation of Douglas fir peeler logs 
twenty-eight inches and over in top diam- 
eter and Port Orford cedar logs; Senator 
Johnson’s bill, S. 3532, to legalize boards 
of stoekmen in connection with the graz- 











tonic air, superb meals! 


Music © 
Water Sports °¢ 


No mosquitoes! 









OPENS JUNE 13 
SUMMER'S HERE... . and this famous mountain inn is ready 
to welcome you to its friendly hospitality. 
Here, high in the scenic Alleghenies (2200-ft. alt.), 


cares vanish, business-tense nerves relax, winter-weary 
bodies enjoy Crestmont’s restful surroundings, sunshine, 


Bridge . 


Seven championship tennis courts, with instructor 
Auto drives through scenic wonderlands 


Children’s playground —a trained kindergartner in charge. 
41st season. Write for illustrated folder \n. 


WILLIAM WOODS, Proprietor 


Dancing 


Riding ¢ Golf 


* EAGLES MERE, PA. 
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ing administration of the national for. 
ests; and Senator MeNary’s 8. 231 ang 
Representative Doxey’s companion }il| 
H. R. 299, to make possible the preserva. 
tion of forests and natural beauty alone 
federal aid highways. P 


New Bills 


Among new bills introduced, none of 
which it is believed will successfully rup 
the gauntlet of this session of Congress, 
is one of special interest. It is S. 3805, 
introduced in the Senate on April 17 by 
Senator Josh Lee, of Oklahoma. The bill, 
apparently, is designed to authorize goil 
conservation and flood control work at 
the headwaters of streams not authorized 
by the Flood Control Act of June 29, 
1936. That act restricted up-stream flood 
eontrol to those streams and rivers upon 
which the War Department is authorized 
to do down-stream flood control work. 
Senator Lee’s bill would extend the an- 
thority to certain named streams—inelud- 
ing the Ouachita River in Oklahoma— 
upon which War Department projects 
have not been approved. It would fur 
ther make possible diversion of the $4,- 
000,000 made available by the <Aet of 
1936 for up-stream flood control work, 
to streams not contemplated by that act. 
And it would appropriate an additional 
sum of $10,000,000 for up-stream work. 

As widely heralded through the press, 
President Roosevelt won through on his 
Fourth Reorganization when the Senate 
voted down on May 14 the resolution of 
disapproval previously passed by the 
Hlouse. The Senate’s action clears the 
way for the bureau and agency shifts 
specified by the order, among which are 
transfer to the Department of Commerce 
along with the Civil Aeronauties Author- 
ity—spearhead of the attack on the order 

of the Weather Bureau now in the De- 
partment of Agriculture and_ transfer 
from the same department to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior of the work of the 
Soil Conservation Service relating to 
publie lands, now under jurisdiction of 
the Interior Department. 


DUTCH ELM DISEASE————— 


The outlook for funds with which to 
carry on the work of eradicating and 
controlling the Dutch elm disease re- 
mains uncertain. While a reduced ap- 
propriation of $400,000 for the work is 
carried in the Agricultural Appropriation 
bill and the item has been agreed to by 
the conferees, the prospect for WPA 
funds with which to supplement the regu- 
lar appropriation is not encouraging. The 
pending relief bill carries only $20,000,000 
for allocation to the departments for fed- 
eral projects. This is a radical reduction 
of the funds which have been currently 
available for such work and means that 
many going projects may have to get 
along without WPA allocations or with 
greatly reduced help from that source. 
in the event relief funds or allocations of 
moneys from other sources are not pro- 
vided for continued control of the Dutch 
elm disease, the work will be left in a 
critical condition and one which may not 
only nullify funds already spent in con- 
trol work but may permit the disease to 
get wholly out of hand. 
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FEDERAL NEWS 


Completion of the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps’ 1940 tree planting program 
will bring the aggregate number of seed- 
lings planted by the CCC for reforesta- 
tion purposes above the 2,000,000,000 
mark, James J. MeEntee, director of the 
Corps, stated May 15. Aggregate plant- 
ines for all purposes, including erosion 
control plantings to fix the soil, trees 
planted in national and state parks, on 
lndian reservations, on the publie do- 
main and on wildlife refuges, will exceed 
2 400,000,000 by December 31, it was 
stated. 

Of the 1,800,000,000 seedlings that 
have been planted to date for reforesta- 
tion purposes, approximately 750,000,000 
were in the Lake States. In New York 
171,000,000 were planted; in Louisiana 
152,000,000; in Mississippi 111,000,000. 


Federal Aid Law 


During the first twenty-one months of 
operations, 196 Federal Aid in Wildlife 
Restoration projects in forty-three states 
were approved by the Bureau of Bio- 
logieal Survey. 

Under the Federal Aid program, par- 
ticipating states sponsor wildlife restora- 
tion projects which inelude research into 
problems of wildlife management, resto- 
ration of areas of land or water to pro- 
vide additional benefits for all forms of 
wildlife, and acquisition of lands for 
wildlife management and breeding areas. 
The federal government pays seventy-five 
per cent of the cost, and the state twen- 
ty-five per cent. 

Typical examples of Federal Aid proj- 
ects inelude studies of wild turkeys in 
Arizona, purchases of winter range for 
deer and elk in Colorado, transplantings 
of beavers in Idaho, restocking of pheas- 
ants in Nebraska, restoration of bobwhite 
quail in Oklahoma, and studies on fae- 
tors determining the abundance of Rocky 
Mountain sheep in Wyoming. 

Of the 196 Federal Aid projects al- 
ready under way, seventy-two are re- 
search projects to which about 100 wild- 
life technicians devote full time; seventy- 
‘Ix are development projects employing 
thirty professional, technical, or specially 
trained supervisors; and forty-eight land 
acquisition projects. Cooperating with 
the Biological Survey and state fish and 
game departments in formulating and di- 
recting Federal Aid work are regular 
state employees, conservation workers in 
other federal agencies, and staff mem- 
bers of universities and colleges. 
Southern Timber Stands Understocked 
Forest stands in the South are only 
one-half to one-fourth stocked, according 
to a report of the Forest Service. Com- 
pilation of data based on field surveys in 
1932-1936 indicates that frequent fires 
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have resulted in reduced and poorly grow- 

ing stands throughout the commercial 
timber belt of the South. 

Fifty-nine per cent of this area was 
classified as productive forest land and 
in each state more than fifty per cent of 
the area surveyed was found to be in 
productive land. Old growth stands com- 
prised fifteen per cent of the productive 
forest area. Second growth stands, in- 
cluding reproduction, were found on 
seventy-seven per cent, and clear-cut for- 
est land on eight per cent of the produc- 
tive area. 

The survey found nearly 1,500,000,000 
cords of sound material in the forests of 
the South, although comparison of the 
annual growth with the annual drain in 
these states indicated that more saw- 
timber is being drained for industrial and 
domestic use than is being grown. For 
the area as a whole, this deficit totalled 
more than 1,000,000,000 board feet during 
1936. 

With adequate fire protection and 
good forest management, the growing 
stock in many localities of the South 
could be doubled in two or three decades, 

the Forest Service states. 
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Wilderness Walking Vacations 


in Adirondacks and Great Smokies without 
roughing it. Comfortable sporting camps for 
overnights and meals. Optional daily walks of 
varying lengths by considerate leaders. Con- 
genial companions. 68 page booklet, 10 cents. 


HIKING TRIPS BUREAU, Ho-ho-kus, N. J. 
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Write today for valuable 72-page booklet, ‘“‘How to Get 
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And hit high costs, too, on all kinds of forestry 
and conservation work . .. for nothing quite 
the LOAD LUGGER for speed and 
economy in moving materials. 

It is the ideal equipment for clearing trails, 
building roads and hauling materials for con- 
struction work wherever loading is done by hand. 
One LOAD LUGGER, mounted on a truck 
chassis, operating with five to ten dump buckets, 
can handle more yardage in a day than an 
equivalent number of trucks . . . and is much 
easier to maneuver in restricted areas. 

Sizes: 1/2 to 4 cu. yards capacity. 
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ee q as and Wyoming. Trained foresters anq , 
Fe. botanists will welcome this adition to tree = 
ra literature, and the author, who is associate - 
' professor of forestry at Colorado State = 
College, has ineluded in his work a glos- ue 
sary which vill enable those unfamiliar re 
with technical terms employed to interpret the 
descriptions accurately and understand. ; 
ingly. ° 


Ture Home Book or TREES AND Survps, 
by J. J. Levison. Published by Simon A 
and Schuster, New York, N. Y. 424 
pages. Illustrated. Price $5.00. 
Owners of small and large estates who 
delight in arranging their home grounds 
and expressing their own individual ideas | 
in formal or informal landscaping may 
do so with little risk of failure under the 
expert guidance of Mr. Levison, as pre- 











A list of Selected Books 
on Forestry and related 
fields of Conservation is 














lished by Reilly & Lee Company, Chi- 

cago. 122 pages, with a table for tree 

identification added. Price $2.00. 

Through intimate, friendly talks with 
the “Old Forester,” Ben and Betty are 
introduced to a new kingdom and meet its 
people — the trees — clothed in their true 
characters as artists and architects, farm- 
ers and builders, doctors, kings and sol- 
diers. Simply and directly, the Old For- 
ester pictures the trees, functioning as 
individuals in their marvellous but natural 
ways, for the benefit of mankind. 

He tells about the various kinds of 
trees, how they can be identified, how they 
are nourished; what causes the leaves to 
fall in the autumn; what kinds of wood 
are used for keels of boats, for musical 
instruments, for oars, for airplanes. But 
these are only a few of the things he tells 
in this fascinating story. 

Mr. Kauffman, who is associate editor 
of AMERICAN Forests, has given meaning 


proper pruning and repair, and control 
of insects and diseases. 

Additional chapters are devoted to tree 
and shrub identification, the care of lawns, 
and the planting of flower borders. 

The book is nontechnical, and the sug- 
gestions and advice offered are easily 
grasped by the layman. 


HANDBOOK ON SHOTGUN SHOOTING, pub- 
lished by the Sporting Arms and An- 
munition Manufacturers’ Institute, 103 
Park Avenue, New York City. 100 
pages, illustrated. Distributed free — 
send .15 cents to cover mailing. 

This little book does much to simplify 
the shooter’s problem by expounding what 
is meant by “engineered shooting” — a 
new idea in the art of shotgun marksman- 
ship. By angles and diagrams, it demon- 
trates precisely what occurs in the flight 
of a moving target and explains in simple 


; sented in “The Home Book of Trees and “ 

ay 4 available to members of Shrubs.” ig 
gile* es? Th 4 *eaage — si aaa fl j a tle 
a e American Forestry The author, an outstanding Ameriean 
¢re* Association on reauest arboriculturist and landscape forester, has th 
q P covered all phases of horticultural prob- ™ 

lems and gives the benefit of his long and p 

varied experience in the growing and care “ 

of arboreal material. He discusses plans F 

KINGDOM OF THE TREES, by Erle Kauff- for home grounds, the selection, planting 

man, illustrated by Calvin Fader. Pub- and care of trees and shrubs, methods of i 





terms the action a gun must take for each 


to trees by showing them in their relation ind of shot. 


to human activities and fitting them di- 
rectly into the life patterns of his readers. 


The Ain Conditioned 


LOWER 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
R. L. POLLIO, Manager 








The things a youngster—or for that mat- 
ter, an adult—will want to know about 
trees are here. The history, botany and eco- 
nomies of trees are set forth so clearly and 
divertingly that they will never be forgot- 
ten. Dedicated to youngsters and prepared 
especially for them, this book should and 
will find its way into every American 
home. 


Rocky Mountain TREES, by Richard J. 
Preston. Published by the Collegiate 
Press, Inec., Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa. 285 pages, illus. with a glossary 
and appendix added. Price $2.00. 

This handbook of native species carries 
clear, concise, complete descriptions and 
illustrations of all trees known to grow in 
the extensive and beautiful forested areas 
of the Rocky Mountain region, — includ- 
ing Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, Western Tex- 


Trout, by Ray Bergman. Published by 
The Penn Publishing Company, Phila- 
delphia. 451 pages. Illustrated. Price 
$5.00. 

This splendid book covers the method 
and tackle needed for brown trout, rain- 
bow trout, steelheads, brook trout and cut- 
throats. There is also information on 
land-locked and Atlantic salmon, besides 
an interesting chapter on Montana gray- 
ling. Informative, philosophic, entertaln- 
ing, breathing the atmosphere of the for- 
ests, lakes, mountains and streams, every 
angler will cherish this book and look 
upon it as a true friend. 


THe Warcner at THE Nest, by Mar- 
garet Morse Nice. Published by The 
Macmillan Company, New York City. 
159 pages. Illustrated. Price $2.00. 
A charming story of two song spar- 

rows is told here by the author, who fol- 
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lowed closely the lives of her two neigh- 
hors, Uno and 4M, over a period of sev- 
eral years. From child to grandchild, 
Mrs. Nice has jotted down her keen ob- 
grvations of the trials and tribulations of 
these birds who dwelt in her garden. 

Also, the reader is given an insight into 
the characters of other species of birds in 
this interesting study. 






A Guipe TO Forestry ACTIVITIES IN 
NortH CAROLINA, SouTH CAROLINA, 


\wp TENNESSEE, by William Maughan. 
Published by the Appalachian Section 
of American Foresters, Box 252, Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina. 287 pages. Price 
$1.50 paper bound; $2.25 art vellum 
cloth cover. 

The work of nine federal agencies, the 
state foresters farm forestry extension 
agencies, together with educational activi- 
lies in Six universities and colleges, and 
the forestry work of a number of corpora- 
tions and individuals are briefly described 
for the States of North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Tennessee in the Guide to 
Forestry Activities as edited by William 
Maughan. A most helpful contribution of 
the Appalachian Section of the Society 
of American Foresters which proves that 
real forestry is being accomplished in this 
great southeastern region. 


luk Wortp or INSEcTs, by Carl D. Dun- 
ean and Gayle Piekwell. Published by 
the MeGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York. 409 pages. Illus. Price $3.50. 
Comparatively brief and non-technical, 
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this book reviews the many fields upon 
which the insect impinges, discussing such 
topics as insect structures, how insects 
grow up, insect foods and feeding habits, 
insect food-getting devices, how insects 
reproduce themselves, how insects get air, 
how insects move, how insects are pro- 
tected, insect voices, insect fitness, insect 
orders, social life among the insects, the 
value of insects, injurious insects and their 
control, where to look for insects, and how 
to collect and preserve them. One of the 
outstanding features of this book is the 
collection of 194 unusual illustrations. 


MOUNTAINS IN FLOWER, by Volkmar Va- 
reschi. Published by the Maemillan 
Company. 159 pages. Illustrated with 
seventy-two plates by Ernst Krause. 
Price $3.00. 


Dr. Vareschi and Mr. Krause have con- 
tributed here a unique literary and pie- 
torial legacy which brings to the reader 
the spiritual as well as something of the 
material loveliness of the European Alps 
and the gorgeous alpine flowers which 
grace the landscape. 

Each chapter is a brief narrative or 
essay describing a single flower or some 
related account of mountain climbing, and 
occasionally an interesting phase of bot- 
any. Mr. Krause has illustrated these 
with a pictorial record showing in close- 
up view the essential details of each flower 
as it appears in its natural setting on 
edges of cliffs or recessed in rocky clefts. 





KINGDOM OF THE TREES 


BY ERLE KAUFFMAN 
Associate Editor of American Forests, Educa- 
tional Director, The American Forestry Assn. 


67 beautiful illustrations 





Chart for tree identification 


EVERYTHING ABOUT TREES! 


Children love to learn all about trees. 
In this beautiful, authoritative book they 
can learn what kinds of wood are used for 
boat keels, airplane parts, etc., the history 
of trees and other fascinating information. 

Size 8% x 11 inches. 128 pages. 

“What a splendid foundation for the for- 
mal teaching of conservation!"’ says Shirley 
W. Allen of the School of Forestry and Con- 
servation, University of Michigan. 
Entertaining, instructive. For children 8-16. 


PRICE $2.00 POSTPAID 


THE REILLY & LEE CO. 





325 W. HURON ST. CHICAGO 














































































Rocky Mountain region. 


Montana, Nevada, 


Wyoming 





Authoritative, concise, complete 
illustrates all trees known to be growing native or naturalized in 
one of our most beautiful, most extensive forested areas 


368 pages, 51% x 734, 129 illustrations, cloth bound 


Order your copy now from your bookstore or from 


THE COLLEGIATE PRESS, INC. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN TREES 


By RICHARD J. PRESTON, 


Associate Professor of Forestry, Colorado State College 


this manual describes and 


the 


It is the first comprehensive guide to the trees of the Rockies 
It contains the knowledge necessary for the identification and 
understanding of the trees to be found in Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, 
New Mexico, Westerr 


Texas, Utah, and 


Besides descriptions and 129 illustrations of tree characters, it 
contains keys to genera and species, a check list of trees by states, 
a general discussion of the character of the Rocky Mountain region 
and of tree characters, and a complete and 


easily used glossary 


The book itself, attractively bound in illustrated blue-green 
cloth cover, will constitute both a valuable and handsome addi- 
tion to your library of tree literature 


$2.00 


AMES, lIOWA 
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Handbook of Trees 


Photodescriptive. Covers all the trees east of 
the Rockies and north of the Gulf States. 
700 illustrations, 191 maps. Buckram, $6. 


American Woods 


14 volumes. A collection of thin wood sec- 
tions, mounted in separable pages and en- 
closed in book covers, with text. 25 species 
and text in each volume. Cloth. $10 per vol. 


ROMEYN B. HOUGH CO. 
Lowville, N. Y. 
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No Starving Waterfowl 


Reports of waterfowl starving were 
unusually numerous during the past se- 
vere winter, but as in previous years in- 
vestigations revealed that in practically 
every case something besides lack of food 
was responsible for any serious condition 
of the birds, the Bureau of Biological 
Survey reported on April 30. 

Many of the recent starvation reports 
were said by the federal officials to have 
been overpublicized in connection with 
promotional campaigns and efforts to op- 
pose the continuation of the prohibition 
against using feed as a bait to lure water- 
fowl to gunners. 

Citing a study made in the Illinois 
River Valley as an example of its re- 
cent investigations, the Biological Sur- 
vey pointed out that twenty out of forty- 
one specimens of supposedly starved 
birds were found to have died of lead 
poisoning. The remaining twenty-one 
birds had died of other causes, but many 
of them also showed characteristic signs 
of lead poisoning. Examinations showed 
that eight of the twenty-one birds were 
heavily infested with internal parasites, 
and three were suffering from gunshot 
wounds at the time of their deaths. Of 
the remaining ten, seven had a consider- 
able amount of corn, small grain, and 
other food in their gizzards, thus elimi- 
nating starvation as a cause of death. 

A survey investigation made on Round 
Lake near Ruthven, Towa, last winter 


showed that about three-fourths of 193 
dead mallards found on the area had 
food in their crops. About a fifth of the 
gizzards were bulging with food, which 
could not be digested because the mus. 
cles were paralyzed as a result of lead 
poisoning. All but one of the 123 birds 
contained shot. 

One number five lead shot, it was ex. 
plained, will make a duck sick and often 
kill it, though usually more are required 
to cause death. Though a duck may eat 
many lead pellets, it will seldom re. 
cover if it has taken more than four, 

The Illinois and Iowa studies, Biologi- 
eal Survey officials said, have supported 
similar findings of other wildlife patholo- 
gists in different parts of the country 
where reports of starving ducks have 
been common in many winters. These 
studies indicate that lead poisoning is 
the cause of death of about fifty per cent 
of the ducks picked up in sections where 
starvation was originally suspected. Lead 
pellets by paralyzing the digestive traet 
affect old and young, healthy and w.- 
healthy ducks alike. The pellets remain 
in the marshes and are taken by the 
birds in their search for food. 

Wildlife technicians, it was pointed 
out, are trying to perfect a shot which 
will disintegrate after it comes in contact 
with water, and it is hoped that ammuni 
tion manufacturers will soon find it prae- 
ticable to use such an alloy. 
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THE FOREST MANAGER, Dr. 

A translation of a German forestry classic, describing the application of 
Tells with simple clarity why the selection forest is both 
and how the natural forest form should be retained. 


TREES OF WASHINGTON, THE MAN—THE CITY, 
7 An intimate glimpse into the First President’s life with trees-— 
ing his love for them. Tells also of the famous trees associated with him, particularly the trees of Washington, 


SIX OUTSTANDING BOOKS 


Published and Recommended by The American Forestry Association 


ENOWING YOUR TREES, G. H. Collingwood ($1.00) Fourth Printing 

A book on trees which contains actual photographs of each tree, 
contains 500-word descriptions of fifty of our best-known American trees 
identifying characteristics peculiar to each tree. 
for the young or the old tree lover. If you do not have this remarkable book 


and of 


Karl Dannecker ($2.00) 


AMERICAN CONSERVATION, Ovid Butler ($2.50) 

This volume presents a clear picture of America’s organic 
development of the nation, the manner and consequences of their use, 
from its beginning in the United States down to the present time. More than 


RANGERS OF THE SHIELD, Ovid Butler ($1.00) 


Thrilling adventure stories of forest fires, exciting man hunts, timber disputes, en- 
counters with wild animals and other 


experiences. 


POREST FIRE AND OTHE i VERSE, John D. Guthrie ($1.50) 


: out-of-doors, this collection of verse and songs 
rhythm, pathos and humor of life in the open 


ORDER ALL BOOKS FROM 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
919 Seventeenth Street, N. W. 


the natural range, 
Simply written and handsomely 


forest management to privately 


A book especially commended to the attention of all forest 


natural resources, the part they have played in the 
and the spread of the conservation movement 
200 pictures and brief paragraphs 


brings the feeling of melody and 
More than 300 well known ballads and many new poems—a thor- 


Erle Kauffman ($1.00) 
records that he wrote in his diary concern- 


leaf, bark, flower and fruit. It 
commercial uses and 
illustrated, it is the ideal book 
in your library order it today. 
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New Threats to Park Planning 


Subtle forees are at work today in park 
programs -state and ni ition: al—Newton 
B Drury, Secretary of the Save-the-Red- 
woods League and an executive of the 
(alifornia State Park Commission, de- 
cared in an address in Washington on 
May 9. Mr. Drury was one of the speak- 
ors at a dinner commemorating the twen- 

ty-first anniversary of the National 
Parks Association. The subject of his 
address was “Preserving the Native 
Landseape in ¢ ‘alifornia and the Nation.’ 

After reviewing park problems in Cali- 
fornia and outlining how the state is en- 
jeavoring to meet them, Mr. Drury said 
that under present conditions park ad- 
ministrators in planning and developing 
the highest use of public areas “some- 
times have to be saved from themselves.” 

“In the performance of this govern- 
mental function,” he warned, “there are 
trends of thought and attitudes of mind 
that need constantly to be resisted and 
the first step in their resistance is to rec- 
ognize and name them. 

“There is bureaucracy,” he continued, 
“making of the administrative turmoil 
un end in itself instead of a means, ever 
striving to magnify its importance by 
greater activity, good or bad; 
with meglomania. 

»There is showmanship, revelling in at- 
tAhtion and plaudits, discriminating and 
otherwise; intent on building up an in- 
creasing ‘publie’ by being all things to 
all men; not content with a simple clean- 
cut task well done. 

“There is a sort of technical virtuosity. 
Armed with ample funds, great groups 
of well trained earnest men—road build- 
ers, fire preventionists, landscapers, dam 
construetors, soil erosionists—all secure 
in mastery of their technique and eager 
to display it, mobilize upon the unsus- 
pecting landseape. 

“There is finally a state of mind partly 
indueed by the embattled recreationists, 
which for want of a better term we might 
eall a democracy complex. The argument 
runs something like this: ‘These are pub- 
lie lands; the people own them; there- 
fore, they should be used in all ways that 
give people enjoyment.’ **** The same 


obsessed 





[STATE APPOINTMENTS 


Raymond J. Kenney, director of the 
Massachusetts Division of Parks, has been 
named Commissioner of Conservation for 
that state by Governor Saltonstall. Mr. 
Kennedy has been in state conservation 
work for twenty-two years, serving part 
of the time with the State Division of 
Fish and Game. 


In Oregon, the State Board of Forestry 
has appointed Nelson S. Rogers as state 
forester, succeeding Carl Davis, Coos 
Bay logging operator, who has served as 
acting state forester since the resignation 
of J. W. Ferguson in January. For the 
Past five years Mr. Rogers has been em- 
ployed by the State Tax Commission on 
timber valuation work. Prior to that he 
Was assistant state forester. 





ee 


claim might be made for a corner saloon. 
It is not necessary to labor the point, but 
obviously there is here a line of thought 
that represents one of two things—either 
confusion as to true functions, or satis- 
faction with something less than the best 
that ean be done for the people with their 
properties. Of course the people own the 
parks; of course they have a right to use 
them. But they are a heritage and no 
one generation has a right to use them 
up.” 

In California, Mr. Drury stated, the 
State Park Commission is trying to be 
alert to wrong trends and to perversion 
of the governmental mechanism by ap- 
praising the highest values of public 
park properties and planning to use it 
so as to protect those values. He de- 
clared that in assuming responsibility 
for the protection of some of its out- 
standing seenie values California “has 
been guided in its policy by principles 
and ideals in harmony with those con- 
tended for, with respect to national parks, 
by the National Parks Association.” 

Other speakers at the Association’s 
dinner were Dr. Wallace W. Atwood, 
president of Clark University, who spoke 
on “Protection of Nature in the Amer- 
icas,”’ and Dr. John C. Merriam, presi- 
dent emeritus of Carnegie Institution, 
whose subject was “The Human Values 
of Parks.” William P. Wharton, presi- 
dent of the National Parks Association, 
presided, and Dr. Henry Baldwin Ward 
acted as toastmaster. Among guests 
present were John V. Hansen, vice-presi- 
dent, Amateur Cinema League; Dr. D. 
Alfredo Sordelli, director Bacteriological 
Institute of Argentina; Dr. Pedro C. 
Sanchez, director, Pan American In- 
stitute of Geography and History, of 
Mexico; and Robert Woods Bliss, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Arts. 
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Complies with U S. Forest 
Service Spec. MSF -178 
Increased relative hu- 
midity after sunset retards 
fire spread and favors con- 
trol operations. Equip each 
man with a FORESTER 
HEADLAMP and mop up 

fires at night. 


WESTERN FIRE EQUIPMENT CO. 
Mfg. and Distrib. Forest Fire Equipment 


69 MAIN ST. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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YOUR SHADE TREES 











“WHAT CAN we do to save our trees? 
The edges of many oak leaves are notched 
— the beech leaves wrinkle, curl up, be- 
come yellow and die — the elm leaves 
show ugly spots and the virile leaves of 
our horsechestnuts are withered and full 
of holes. And our lovely maples! — some 
have shriveled leaves and some look as if 
burnt, while others as though some busy, 
evil spirit had tarred their beauty with 
pitch! Our place is large and our trees 
our chief joy — what has struck them and 
what will save them?” Thus might be 
written a composite letter, combining the 
wails of tree owners whose shade trees are 
the victims of the leaf diseases. 

But the situation is not hopeless for 
most of the difficulties yield to treatment. 


Tar spot of maple — one of the most spectacular of the leaf troubles, 
causing jet-black lesions with pale green margins in early summer 





It is no wonder owners are alarmed, for 
these diseases usually evidence themselves 
early in summer, destroying the beauty 
and often the shade value of trees tem- 
porarily. Defoliated trees must not be 
considered dead, for in a normal season 
they will again put out a dense, leafy cov- 
er. The actual injury to the tree from this 
form of disease is reduction in growth and 
the stored foods in the tree, because of 
the decreased green leaf area which is, of 
course, the food manufacturing portion of 
the tree. 

Symptoms of leaf diseases are usually 
brown or black dead areas on the leaf, 
discoloration from the normal green color 
to vellow or brown, reduced size of the 
leaf, or partial or complete loss of the 


LEAF DISEASES 


By FORREST C. STRONG 


leaves of the tree. These leaf diseases are 
the result of various parasitic or non-para- 
sitic causes. The parasites affecting leayes 
are mostly the microscopic plants cafed 
fungi, which penetrate the leaf tissue and 
use up food material for their growth, 
finally killing the tissues they have invad- 
ed. They reproduce themselves by means 
of spores—minute, seed-like bodies spread 
principally by the wind and the splashing 
of rain, though some kinds are carried by 
insects and birds. They must have mois- 
ture — either rain or dew — in order to 
germinate and carry on their career o! 
infection and destruction of other leaves. 
For this reason, parasitic leaf diseases are 
more prevalent in wet seasons and often 
disappear during seasons of drought. Some 

















Elm leaf spot — a parasitic 

disease characterized by 

tiny black areas, edged 
with white 
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In chlorosis of white 
oak, the dead areas 
are found principally 
around the edges 


the sphores 


Walnut anthracnose causes abundant 
brown, circular lesions, which produce 


Leaf-scorch of hard maple — @ 
non-parasitic disease usually due 
to drought injury 
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spread more slowly than others and the 
evil result of their work in stripping the 
trees of leaves is not evident until later in 
the season. There are, as a rule, several 
parasiti¢ leaf diseases for each kind of 
tree, but only one or two will be prevalent 
or of serious import. Limited space pre- 
cludes the discussion of more than a few 
of the most serious and better known 
types of leaf disease, but even this limited 
treatment may serve to allay the fears of 
tree owners Who have contemplated noth- 
ing but destruction and removal as the 
answer to their difficulties. 

The common elm leaf spot is character- 
ized by tiny black areas which at first have 
narrow, White margins. Upon close exam- 
ination, these spots appear to be raised 
black crusts. They increase in number as 
the summer advances, and if the season 
is faverably wet, may cause severe de- 
foliation during August. 

Anthroenose of sycamore and white oak 
is very destructive in that it kills many 
syeamore twigs. Irregular brown lesions 
which center along the veins are produced 
on sycamore 
leaves. Some- 
times large por- 
tions or whole 
leaves are 
killed outright 
by these infec- 
tions. The dead 
areas on oak 
are to be found 
principally 
around the 
edges of the 
leaves extend- 
ing inward 
along the veins. 
White oak 
twigs are sel- 
dom injured to 











some two weeks earlier than the normal, 
except on individually resistant trees. 

Leaf blotch is a common disease of the 
horse chestnut and is almost always pres- 
ent on this tree except in very dry seasons 
when it is replaced by leaf scorch, a water 
deficiency trouble. Large, angular, brown 
areas develop over the leaf surface. Close 
examination will reveal a deeper shade of 
brown in the areas first affected, and on 
the darker areas, many tiny dots are vis- 
ible. These are the fruiting structures 
which produce the spores. 

Tiny brown spots often appear on the 
leaves of many hawthorn trees. They rap- 
idly increase in number during wet seasons 
and in the case of Paul’s Searlet Thorn, 
they may cause complete defoliation (even 
in the dryer seasons this may also occur). 
This disease is not to be confused with the 
red cedar-hawthorn rust disease which is 
characterized by larger yellow, lesions 
which have tiny horns arising from the 
lower surface. 

Catalpa is often attacked by a fungus 
which causes circular, brown areas rang- 
ing in size from 
one-sixteenth to 
one - quarter 
inch in diam- 
eter. White 
poplar is sub- 
ject to a leaf 
disease dis- 
tinguished by 
brown, angular 
spots. 

The powdery 
mildews are a 
group of para- 
sites which at- 
tack the leaves 
of many plants 
including trees 
and shrubs. A 











an appreciable 
extent. This 
disease usually 
attacks with 
greatest sever- 
ity during May and June and is some- 
times mistaken for frost injury. 

Maple is affected by an anthracnose 
very similar in appearance to that found 
on the syeamore and white oak. It causes 
great injury early in the summer. The 
brown, diseased spots are found more 
often between the veins than on them. 

The tar spot of maple is one of the 
most spectacular leaf troubles although it 
seldom causes severe injury except in nur- 
series of young trees where all leaf dis- 
eases are more injurious than on larger 
trees. This disease is well named because 
the lesions are jet black with a pale green 
margin in early summer, and have a raised 
cushion-like appearance as if a bit of tar 
had been warmed and flattened down on 
the leaf. The affected areas range in size 
from an eighth to three quarters of an 
meh across. Tar spot is usually more 
Prevalent late in summer. It is found on 
all maples, but in the United States is 
most serious on red and silver maples. 

Walnut is frequently affected by an an- 
thracnose, The symptoms are brown, circu- 
the lesions which become abundant late in 

® Summer and commonly cause leaf fall 


Please 


Horse chestnut leaves injured by leaf-blotch—a 
common disease usually due to water deficiency 


white, felt-like 
growth devel- 
ops on the leaf 
surface and a 
mass of spores 
is soon produced, giving the powdery ap- 
pearance from which the name arises. 
Although superficial, these fungi do pene- 
trate the leaves to obtain their food and 
thus cause considerable injury. 

Sooty molds must be mentioned al- 
though they are not parasites, but are to 
be found on leaves where plant lice or 
other sucking insects have been working. 
Little harm is done to the leaves except 
the disfiguring appearance of the dark 
sooty covering. 

Conifers are also affected by several 
parasitic leaf diseases which are known as 
blights and needle casts. Some of the 
parasites attack old needles, and some at- 
tack only new growth. Since both old and 
new needles are seldom affected by the 
same fungus, complete defoliation does 
not occur any year. However, the partial 
defoliation decreases food production, and 
consequently growth. 

The control of most parasitic leaf dis- 
eases can be accomplished by either or 
both of two methods. The easiest way 
consists of the raking up and burning of 
fallen leaves in order to reduce the amount 
of infectious material. Most leaf parasites 
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live over winter in the fallen leaves and in 
the spring, produce spores there which 
intect the young leaves, thus starting the 
cycle of disease anew. 

In addition, a spray program may be 
necessary when particular leaf diseases 
have been severe year after year. This 
consists arbitrarily of three applications 
of a fungicidal spray such as Bordeaux 
mixture. Bordeaux mixture is made by 
dissolving four pounds of copper sulphate 
(blue stone) in twenty-five gallons of wa- 
ter, and six pounds of hydrated lime in 
another twenty-five gallons of water. 
These two stock solutions will keep indefi- 
nitely unmixed. For spraying, the two 
solutions are mixed in equal parts just 
prior to applieation. Smaller quantities 
of these may be prepared but the above 
proportions must be followed. 

Apply the first spray just as the leaves 
are unfolding from the buds, and the sec- 
ond and third at about ten day intervals. 
In the case of syeamore anthracnose, the 
pruning of the infected twigs may be 
necessary. 

Because of their superficial habit of 
growth, powdery mildews ean be controlled 
after they have made their appearance on 
the leaves by the application of either 
finely divided sulphur dusts or weak lime- 
sulphur sprays (1-40). Since sooty molds 
are associated with attacks of sucking in- 
sects, the control of aphids, seale and other 
insects of this type will automatically 
eliminate the sooty mold fungi. After the 
insects are destroyed, a clear water spray- 
ing of the affected leaves is recommended. 

Beside the parasitic leaf diseases among 
which the more common ones have been 
mentioned, are the injuries to leaves 
brought about by unfavorable growth con- 
ditions, the non-parasitie troubles. 

Drought injury is the most eommon 
type of non-parasitie disease encountered 
and is evidenced usually by leaf scorch. 
Leaf seorch is characterized by the dying 
and turning brown of the leaf tissues 
around the edges of the leaves and_ be- 
tween the veins. Hard maples and horse- 
chestnut are most severely affected because 
of their thin leaves and the great number 
of leaves produced per tree. The basic 
cause of leaf scorch is the inability of the 
tree to obtain water from the soil and fur- 
nish it rapidly enough to replace that lost 
from the leaf surfaces by evaporation on 
hot, dry, or windy days in summer. This 
trouble is most commonly seen on our 
broadleaved or hardwood trees growing in 
places where the soil is devoid of sufficient 
moisture. 

Several applications of large amounts 
of water during the hot dry summer 
months is the obvious remedial measure. 
Where a sufficient water supply is avail- 
able, the application of water slowly and 
over a period of perhaps twenty-four to 
thirty-six hours so that it all soaks into 
the soil, will replenish the soil moisture 
content to a satisfactory extent. Such 
heavy applications of water should be 
made not oftener than at two to three 
week intervals. 

A form of drought injury appearing in 
conifers which is due to the same causes 
as that just described, is common in the 
spring of the year. It is usually called 
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late winter drying and occurs on conifers 
located in exposed sites where the ground 
has little snow cover, where the trees are 
subject to much wind, or in sunny corners 
where the tops may get quite warm on 
bright days during February and March. 
It must be remembered that conifers tran- 
spire or evaporate water from their leaves 
during the winter. If the soil is dry or 
frozen on days of high wind or on ocea- 
sional warm sunshiny days, especially in 
the late winter, this injury is likely. An 
interesting and important feature of this 
trouble is that the affected trees will not 
show the injury for some four to six 
weeks after it has occurred, because of the 
rigid structure of the conifer leaf. Heavy 
watering of the soil in the autumn before 
it becomes frozen is important in avoiding 
the occurrence of this trouble. 

Another common  non-parasitic leaf 
trouble is known as chlorosis. It is char- 
acterized by a yellowing of the leaf. This 
yellowing is varied and may be found be- 
tween the veins, around the edges, over 
the entire surface or there may be a 
mottled yellow and = green condition. 
Chlorosis results from a variety of causes. 
The non-parasitic causes are usually some 
soil nutrient deficiency, or excesses and de- 
ficiencies of the soil water supply. 

Iron chlorosis, lime induced chlorosis or 
iron deficiency chlorosis is one of the best 
known of the non-parasitic nutrient de- 


ficiency diseases. It affects many kinds 
of shade trees but is most common in the 
pin oak which is especially intolerant of 
alkaline soils. The cause of iron chlorosis 
is a deficiency of iron salts in the soil. 
This type of chlorosis may be alleviated 
by spraying the leaves of the affected tree 
with a weak solution of an iron salt such 
as iron sulphate, or two to four pounds 
of iron sulphate per hundred gallons of 
water. It has been found advisable to use 
some additional compound in the spray 
which will give better distribution of the 
iron salt over the leaf surface and insure 
its adherence. The leaves turn green in 
a few days after application of the iron 
solution. Such a treatment may have to 
be repeated a second time during the 
current growing season and has to be 
repeated during the following years just 
as is done in the Hawaiian Islands in the 
culture of the pineapple. Or, ammonium 
sulphate and sulphur may be added to the 
soil in which the affected tree is growing. 
This changes soil reaction to an acid con- 
dition and renders iron compounds soluble. 

Much study is now in progress and re- 
sults have already been put into practical 
use in the control of chloroses of field 
crops due to other mineral deficiencies. 
It is to be hoped that these findings can 
be applied to remedial measures for shade 
tree leaf chloroses which do not at present 
yield to recommended treatments. 
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Dwarf Tree Frogs 


(Continued from page 268) 


feet and sturdy, long legs. The cricket 
frog is also more active than the “spring 
peeper,” being able to perform extended 
leaps with astonishing speed to capture 
an insect or to avoid those creatures that 
might do him harm. Among its leading 
haunts are the shores of muddy- 
bottomed pools, ponds and _ streams, 
where it is inclined to imbed itself in the 
mud of such waters. 

Like the “spring peeper,” its coat is 
effected by several tones, such as greens, 
light reddish brown and clay color. Mostly 
it is brown above, displaying between the 
eyes a triangular dusky spot. The mid- 
back carries a paler dash of color. The 
spots and dorsal patch may be green or 
red-brown, frequently edged with white. 
The eyes are glowing orange, pure gems 
of living fire. 


The swamp tree-frog or swamp hyla js 
yet another of the miniature company, 
reaching an inch in length at maturity, ay 
amphibian distributed over much of North 
America with the exception of northern 
New England. It is a gray or brown frog, 
possessing, or lacking with some individ. 
uals, lengthwise striping, or else mark. 
ings in a group presented in lengthwise 
patterns. Its feet are without large webs, 
and neither fingers nor toes are supplied 
with disks. Hence it is not an expert 
climber or swimmer. 

The swamp hyla is hardly known to ex- 
ist by many outdoor students. The same 
is true of other tree-frogs, hiding, secre. 
tive, mystic dwarfs—gnome-like individ. 
uals whose voices may greet us as though 
from an unseen spirit, calling but undis- 
cernible. 


Oregon Oak—Tree of Conflict 


(Continued from page 266) 


seedlings. All seedlings and many larger 
trees are frequently killed out by fires 
which do little permanent harm to the 
grass. As a matter of fact, fires are often 
set for the specific purpose of killing off 
the oak. All in all, the tree encounters 
stiff opposition when it contests a habitat 
oceupied by grass, but still it encroaches, 
persistently. There are no evidences of 
grass taking over oak stands, except where 
the tree has been decimated by man; but 
almost every oak stand is actively push- 
ing out into adjoining grassland. 

Two fungus diseases bear down upon 
the oak, one a root or basal rot, common- 
ly called shoestring rot, and the other a 
leaf mold. Neither one is sufficiently 
prevalent to constitute a serious menace, 
but some losses are attributable to the rot. 

A more serious parasite is the mistle- 
toe. Christmas may be a season of peace 
and good will to men, but not to oaks, for 
mistletoe grows by robbing oak of its 
food. Because of its romantic appeal the 
mistletoe is tolerated in oak groves where- 
as other pests are usually speedily elimi- 
nated. Mistletoe seeds are propelled for 
several feet with explosive force and once 
a plant becomes established on a tree, it 
quickly spreads its family around. Even- 
tually the oak may be almost obscured, 
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and sometimes is killed, by the rank 
growth of this parasite. Mistletoe may he 
a contributor to romance, but it is a defi- 
nite contributor to decline of the oak. 


A number of insects harass the oak, but 
only two of them are sufficiently serious 
to merit consideration. One of these is 
the twig girdler, a particularly insidious 
pest. It operates by girdling small 
branches, working completely around the 
twig beneath the bark. Branches may 
seem sound enough but a heavy wind will 
break them off. The open wounds so pro- 
duced are dangerous because they permit 
entry of fungus spores. The twig girdler 
thus really gives the tree the old one-two. 


The other pest is a defoliator, the oak 
looper. It works something like a seven- 
year itch—is endemic most of the time 
but about every seven years it assumes 
epidemic proportions. Every oak for 
miles around may be completely stripped 
of foliage after a serious invasion of the 
loopers. The effect upon the tree is a 
great reduction in growth for one or two 
seasons subsequent to the attack. 

In passing, mention should be made of 
a rather spectacular but relatively harm- 
less insect pest on oak. This is a small 
wasp which irritates the leaves to such an 
extent that they produce papery galls an 
inch or more in diameter. Larvae of the 
wasp are harbored inside the gall. In the 
autumn the galls on fallen leaves will pop 
beneath your feet as you walk in an in- 
fected oak stand. The insect bears the 
same relation to the oak as a few fleas on 
a dog—doesn’t do much damage, keeps the 
mind off other troubles. 

Pine trees often drown their insect 
predators with pitch, but there isn’t much 
the oak can do about its assailants; it Just 
confounds them by refusing to die. 

All these diverse and numerous enemies 
yapping at its heels are scorned by the 
oak but there is one relentless competitor 

(Continuing on page 288) 
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The Beauty and Peace 
of the Wilderness 


Wand Your Vacation 





Let your vacation this summer begin at the road’s 
end — away from the beaten trail. See Nature 
unmarred by man; enjoy the solitude, the beauty 
and the peace of the Wilderness. Spend days in 
the saddle, evening around dreamy campfires, 
nights in restful sleep beneath the stars. You may 
do this by joining one or more of the eight Ex- 
peditions organized for the Trail Riders of the 
Wilderness by The American Forestry Association. 


Expedition No. 1A — July 1 to July 9 

The Great Smoky Mountains of North Carolina— 
lofty mountains; virgin forests; plunging water- 
falls; an Eden of wild flowers. 


Expedition No. 2 — July 15 to July 28 

The magnificent Sawtooth Wilderness of Idaho— 
a wild kingdom of serrated mountains, alpine 
lakes, and pine forests. Here is the Wilderness 
in full glory. 


Expedition No. 3 — July 18 to July 30 

The remote Spanish Peaks-Hilgard Wilderness of 
Montana — rugged mountains which may be ex- 
plored only by animal trails; unnamed lakes; 
rushing streams; beautiful forests. 


Expedition No. 4 — July 18 to July 31 

The Wind River Wilderness of Wyoming — a 
land of many glaciers, of timberline trees, of 
spectacular canyons, of incomparable beauty. 


Expedition No. 5 — July 29 to August 10 

The storied Gila Wilderness of New Mexico —a 
high country of timber and grassland, of winding 
canyons, of buttes and mountains that reflect 
astonishing colors in the sun. 


Expedition No. 6 — August 2 to August 15 
The Maroon Bells-Snowmass Wilderness of Colo- 
rado — where the rugged mountain grandeur of 
the Rockies reaches dramatic heights. Towering 
peaks, alpine lakes, rushing streams. 


Expedition No. 7 — August 20 to September 2 
The White River Flat Tops Wilderness of Colo- 
rado—a land of quiet charm, of amazing and 
unexpected beauty in alpine meadows, forested 
valleys and flat, broken peaks. 


Expedition No. 8 — August 23 to September 4 
The Kings River Wilderness of California — per- 
aps the nation’s greatest spectacle in varied and 


unique mountain scenery. A true Wilderness of ; . oo 
the sky, dominated by Mi. Whitney. Deep in the great Sawtooth Wilderness, Idaho 





Thus, from the last stand of the Wilderness in the East to the top of the Continent in the West, The American 
Forestry Association makes it possible for you and your friends to find and enjoy the beauty and peace of the 
Wilderness — and at a cost not exceeding the average vacation. All expeditions are carefully organized with ex- 
perienced guides, packers, wranglers and cooks. A physician is with each party; so are representatives of The 
American Forestry Association and the United States Forest Service or the National Park Service. So make this 
your year to ride with the Trail Riders — an experience you will never forget. Write now for detailed information. 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
919 Seventeenth Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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Oregon Oak 


(Continued from page 286) 


with whom it wars unceasingly, and gen- 
erally unsuccessfully — Douglas fir. The 
ironic fact is that the fir alone is unable 
materially to extend its range into unfor- 
ested areas; it waits until the oak im- 
proves the site, then poaches the ground 
so gained. Douglas fir seeds contain per- 
haps one-twentieth as much food as oak 
seeds and early growth of fir is propor- 
tionately limited. Survival of first year 
oaks has not been investigated but first 
year Douglas fir seedlings show a mor- 
tality ranging from eighty to one hundred 
per cent. However, once it obtains a foot- 
ing, the fir grows much more rapidly than 
oak. Decay of oak leaves increases the 
fertility of the site; the additional humus 
improves soil structure and aids in water 
retention; the penetration of oak roots 
increases percolation of water; all these 
things aid the growth of plants on the 
site. Since fir grows faster than oak, the 
more rapidly the oak improves the site, 
the more certain it is to be overwhelmed. 

Oak often appears as a border around 
Douglas fir stands, or as a thin belt be- 
tween fir and grassland. Examination of 
open areas adjacent to fir forests will 
generally reveal a lack of reproduction 
but any oak clumps nearby will almost 
invariably contain some fir. This is the 
beginning of the end. The fir thrives be- 
neath the oak, which is then subjected to 
a fatal perversion of its hospitality. In- 
herent characteristics of the two trees are 
of course determinants in the race. Oak 
is normally a short tree; fir is normally a 
tall tree and its single leader will poke 
out through small holes in the canopy as 
it stretches upward. From this point on, 
it is simply a matter of time—the end 
result is always the same. Oak does not 
endure under the shade which is quickly 
produced as more and more firs climb out 
above their one-time host. The weaker 
members of the original oak colony begin 
to die out, though they may persist for 
vears near the edges of the stand. 

Particularly well established oaks will 
continue to struggle on for a long time. 
In unusual cases big trees may be found 
still living beneath a fir stand twice as 
tall. The writer has found oak still alive 
after having been overtopped for more 
than twenty years. These trees undergo 
a radical change in form. There is no 
round crown as in open grown trees but 
instead they become tall and spindly as 
they make a desperate effort to reach up 
for light. In the final phase old veteran 
oaks, completely surrounded by a fir for- 
est, are beaten at last, but they hang on, 
trunk blackened, still upright. 

It is a biologic tragedy that a tree 
which successfully beats off the attacks of 
fires, men, insects, and fungi, should 
finally succumb only through its own tre- 
mendous struggle to make inhospitable 
sites favorable for tree growth. The spirit 
of the oak is best evidenced by the old 
veterans grimly hanging on, however 
hopelessly, long after a wave of Douglas 
fir has swept over them. The oak never 
stops trying. 
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STANLEY W. dp 
BoTT (The Blue Ridge 
Parkway) — speaks 
with authority of this 
lovely recreation 
road, for he is an ex. 
perienced Park man 
and has been with 
the National Park 
Service since the in. 
ception of this par- 
ticular project. 





Stanley W. Abbott 


Eusie A. Parry (The Tree That 
Changed A Country's Name) is a New 
Yorker by birth, she says, but not by 
inclination. A graduate from Hunter Col- 
lege, she is very versatile—ean handle a 
trout rod, a lettering pen and the steering 
wheel of a boat—but she likes boats best. 


Srewarr H. Ho.srook (Forty Men 
and a Fire) deseribes here the splendid 
work in forest fire control being done by 
the unique “40-man” crew of the U. §. 
Forest Service. 


Epna N. SATER 
(More Fish for the 
Backwoods Angler) 
is a native of Wash- 
ington State — now 
living in Washington, 
D. C. She special- 
ized in journalism, 
feature and radio 
writing. Associated 
with several newspa- 
pers in the West, 
since coming back to 
Washington she has 
been with the Bureau of Fisheries. 





Edna N. Sater 


W. F. McCuniocn (Oregon Oak) re- 
fuses to take himself seriously, though he 
is a professor of forestry at Oregon State 
College. He speaks of “infesting” the 
West Coast woods from 1913 to 192, 
“from Alaska down as far as trees 0. 
During this time he followed a devious 
trail, from pearl diver to inspector of |o- 
comotive ashpans and chief of the forest 
survey. Then migrated East and for nine 
years specialized in forestry. Finally the 
West Coast drew him back, and he says 
now he keeps busy “injecting a little silv- 
culture into the boys at Oregon State. 


A. G. Draper (The Lone Ranger Rides) 
was born in Brooklyn and graduated from 
Exeter, in New Hampshire, and Harvard 
College. Later employed by the New York 
Times, he is now a ranger in the New 
York State Forest Service. 


Harry Epwarp Minter (Dwarf Tre 
Frogs) calls himself a farmer but has been 
a life long student of the out-of-doors. He 
was first to call attention to the pure white 
type gray squirrel, found in the neighbor- 
hood of Saratoga Springs. 

THE Cover — “Minnesota Sunset’ 
photographec by B. L. Brown. 











INDIAN FIRE PUMPS use only clear water— 
no chemicals. Large filler opening. 5 gallon, 
air-conditioned tank. Easily working pump 
throws powerful, continuous 50 ft. stream. 
Carries by hand or knapsack fashion. 
Strongest construction for long wear. 
INDIANS are still in use after 11 years of 
service. Carrying rack for truck available. 
Built to specifications of veteran fire fighters. 


USED and ENDORSED by 


Federal and State Foresters, C. C. C. 
Camps, Lumbermen, Boy Scouts, Fire 
epartments, Farmers, 


Campers, 
Suburban 


Estates, Conservationists 
and Many Others. 
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GAR W000 


The Model 23 Gar Wood 3-yard, 2- WHEEL Scraper— 
for use with AC Models M and WM and other tractors 
of similar horsepower—is the newest, low-price, utility 
scraper. It is especially engineered to meet the needs of 
Forest, Park, and Indian Service Officials. Digs under 
positive pressure in all kinds of soil—loads, hauls and 
back-dumps. Instantaneous action controlled by the 
tractor operator. Investigate the merits of this money- 
saving machine. Wire or write for Bulletin R180 describing 
this newest Gar Wood Scraper. 


LOWEST 
INVESTMENT 

PER CUBIC YARD OF ': 

DIRT-MOVING | 


CAPACITY 


JACK SUPER PUMP 


The double-acting Hy- 


CONTROL VALVE 


draulic Jacks are the 
finest obtainable and con- 
vert the power provided 
by the hydraulic system 
into active work. 


(Right) No hydraulically 
controlled system is better 
than its Pump. Gar Wood 
engineers developed a 
super, precision-built 
Pump that handles the 
work demanded in tractor 
operation—with a plus 
factor of safety. 


The Control Valve of the 
hydraulic system is in 
keeping with the ad- 
vanced design of the super 
pump. The valve mecha- 
nism consists of a nickel 
cast iron body with one 
control and one distribut- 
ing plunger, together with 
holding tappet. Move- 
ment of the control and 
distributing plungers pro- 
vides the following ac- 
tions: Power up — Power 
down — Hold. 


GAR WOOD INDUSTRIES, Inc., Detroit, Michigan 


ROAD MACHINERY DIVISION 
BULLDOZERS 


ROADBUILDERS SCRAPERS . oe a oe oe ee RIPPERS 





